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E. L. BLANCHARD. 
(From a Photograph by Herbert Watkins.) 
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E. L. BLANCHARD 


F that delightful genius of Christmas Pantomime 
at Old Drury yclept, E. L. Blanchard, were to 

find his way about Yuletide into any well-ordered 
nursery upon a winter’s evening, we would warrant 
him a reception something akin in its enthusiasm to 
that which was accorded to the bearer of the toys in 
one of the most riotously mirthful of all the scenes in 
the immortal “Carol.” That namely of the fire-lit, 
holly-trimmed room where, “‘ unlike the celebrated herd 
in the poem, there were not forty children conducting 
themselves like one, but every child was conducting 
itself like forty.” Cannot the reader recall to his 
recollection what was the ardour of the welcome 
vouchsafed to that defenceless toy-bearer? ‘‘ The 
scaling him with chairs for ladders to dive into his 
pockets, despoil him of brown-paper parcels, hold on 
tight by his cravat, hug him round the neck, pommel 
his back, and kick his legs in irrepressible affection !” 
Just precisely of a piece with that would be the greet- 
ing given by the youngsters upon any fine, frosty, 
snowy, thoroughly mid-winter night on the announce- 
ment, cheerily, in the doorway of the house-room of 
their old and, even in their young experiences, familiar 
favourite—intimate not alone of columbine and harle- 
quin, of clown and pantaloon, but of sprite and gnome, 
of the witch on her broom-stick and the fairy with her 
star-tipped wand and her wings of gossamer. Why, 
for half a lifetime together, have not the children of 
London, big and little, grave and gay, rich and poor, 
from shirt-sleeved Tom, Dick, and Harry in the 
Gallery to the blue-sashed prattlers in the Dress 
Circle, from Paterfamilias forgetting his city cares for 
a while in that Fairy-land of Poetic fun that now 
annually-ushers in the hoarse laughs and the horse- 
play of the harlequinade, to that kid-gloved exquisite 
still in his teens, yet already incipiently blasé and 
despondent, Master Hopeful—have they not had 
reason, one and all, for being grateful to this kindly 
moralist with his innocent verbal quips and cranks, at 
whose bidding turn so smoothly the hinges of the 
portals of Wonderland, at the beck of whose potent 
finger ogres and dwarfs, elves and magicians, demons, 
fays, and countless swarms of other fabulous creatures 
disport themselves in halls of splendour and bowers of 
bliss that one sees only in dreams or before the foot- 
lights. Whithersoever he pleases, there we go upon 
the instant, at the whistle of the scene-shifter, at the 
tap of the conductor’s wand upon the music-stand—up 
into the clouds with Jack and the Beanstalk, down into 
the blood-stained dungeons with Jack the Giant Killer, 
away into the woodlands with the robins and the 
deserted children, far abroad over sea and land among 
the roc’s eggs and along the serpent-haunted valley of 
diamonds with that Arabian Ulysses, Sindbad the 
Sailor. For three-and-twenty years together at one 
theatre alone he has crowded the largest house in 
London from floor to ceiling at Christmas time with 
delighted audiences, drawn thither season after season 
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to witness the fruits of the sportive play of his imagi- | 


nation. Apart from this, he has been otherwise 
busily occupied all his life in one shape or another 
in catering for the amusement of his generation, 
Beginning when he was a stripling of seventeen, 
he has since then for five-and-thirty years with 
scarcely any intermission been throwing off with 
his fluent pen farces, plays, burlesques, extravaganzas, 
monologues, essays, leading-articles, criticisms, tales, 
masques, burlettas, squibs, parodies, songs comic 
and sentimental, jests innumerable, puns beyond all 
calculation either in number or enormity, a joke. 
master seemingly as careless as the Lord of Misrule, 
and yet as ‘pure of tongue and sweet of fancy as what 
the Laureate sings of as ‘‘the simple maiden in her 
flower.” And in these days of grinning through horse. 
collars and of braying from the platform of the Music 
Halls doggrel folly, tainted with the flavour of the 
double entendre, a flavour ‘“‘rank as the ripeness of a 
rabbit’s tail,” it is surely something to find a play- 
wright, a farceur, and a punster going so freely and so 
discursively afield, and, with an unerring instinct of 
good taste, never once in rhyme or reason, when talking 
prose with M. Jourdain, or when tossing to and fro 
the shuttlecock of verse between the tinselled fays in 
the fairy openings of his pantomimes, infringing for an 
instant upon the proprieties. Disporting as his fancy 
does so frequently, and with a sort of artless abandon- 
ment among the naiads and the hamadryads, you never 
catch a glimpse of the leering satyr among the vine 
leaves and the bulrushes. The atmosphere he breathes 
is wholesome even though it is so often lit up with 
blue fire, or lurid as with the reflection of some unseen 
paridemonium. 

Edward Leman Blanchard was born in London, on 
Monday, the 11th Dedember, 1820. 
son of the late William Blanchard, who, for thirty-five 
years together, was one 6f the most sterling and legit 
mate actors ‘in the brilliatit company organised at the 
beginning of the century ‘under the management of the 
Kembles at Covent Garden. He it was, who, in Lov, 
Law, and Physic, took part and held his own effectively 
side by side with st ch master mimes as the elder Mathews 
and the inimitable Liston. He was admitted by general 
consent to be one of those thoroughly Shakspearian 
actors in the impersonation of second rate and even 
of thitd rate characters, of whom about the last repre 
sentative in our remembrance was the late Drinkwater 
Meadows. It was in the Wilkes and Liberty yeat, 
1770, when poor Chatterton was ending his miseries a 
the precociously ripe age of seventeen with a dose of 
arsenic, upwards now of one whole century ago, that 
this eminent comedian, William Blanchard, was born. 
Sixty-five years afterwards, on the 8th May, 1835; he 
expired. His younger son afterwards in a different way, 
and also for a lengthened period so very intimately com 
nected with the stage, was at the date last mentioned 4 
boy of fourteen. His father’s death, if it did not pr 
maturely put an end at once to his schooling, thrust 
upon his consideration, all too soon, the necessity ° 
discovering some implement with which, as Pistol has 
it, to open that oyster for us all, the world. The p@ 
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was the weapon he selected for that purpose, and it 
was one with which he soon showed himself to be 
readily capable of prizing open the rough-shelled but 
relishable mollusc. A couple of years had hardly run 
by after the death of his father, when, in 1837, Edward 
Blanchard, being then little more than sixteen, began 
writing for the stage, a task he has ever since con- 
tinued with such surprising industry. Immediately on 
starting even, his assiduous toil and the fecundity of 
his imagination were sufficiently remarkable. Between 
his seventeenth and his twentieth year it is actually on 
record that he produced as many as thirty dramas, 
farces, and burlesques. A succession of pantomimes 
supplied by him to one or other of the minor theatres, 
under the nom-de-plume of Francisco Frost, acquired for 
him betimes quite a reputation as the contriver of that 
kind of dramatic whimsicalities. 

Upwards of 150 years have now elapsed since the 
pantomime was first introduced to the Londoners. 
Something in the way of a tentative effort in that 
direction had been adventured upon at the very dawn 
of the eighteenth century, when some of the posture- 
masters at the French Opera were brought into com- 
petition with the almost peerless powers of the great 
tragedian, Betterton, insomuch that Nicholas Rowe 
was incited to ask, with a certain scorn, in the course 
of one of his satiric prologues— 


* Must Shakespeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben 
Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin ?” 


It was not until 1717, however, that, in the newly- 
built and licensed theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Manager Rich brought upon the stage, for the first 
time in the English capital, a veritable pantomime, or 
what was regarded about that period as a pantomime. 
The entertainment in its then embryo state consisted 
ofa dramatic adaptation of some grave or idyllic fable, 
such, for example, as one of Ovid’s metamorphoses. 
Alternately with the scenes thus represented, there 
were given, by way of startling contrast, othe: scenes, 
of an entirely humorous, not to say of an absolutely 
incongruous character. These latter comprised within 
them the light of heart, or, at any rate, light of heel 
courtship of Harlequin and Columbine, as well as the 
more or less excellent fooling of Monsieur Scaramouch, 
anglice long afterwards Clown, and his senile Jocrisse 
the Riquet-tufted, lumbago-backed, and cane-hobbling 
Pantaloon. At intervals, during a period of as many 
as four and forty years, namely, between 1717 and 
1761, Manager Rich was a prodigal provider for the 
leges of the earlier Georges of these budding sot disant 
pantomimes. Whatever he himself may have thought 

them, these were, for all that, but the green, raw 
Salad days of the art. Practice was only to begin to 
make perfect about seventy or eighty years afterwards. 
Even the earlier successes in this way, but just now 
alluded to as having been so precociously achieved by 
. L. Blanchard, were, as compared with what he 
afterwards produced—those bright consummate com- 
mations of scenery, gold-leaf, gauze, song, dance, 
agili ,» Stace, trap-door disappearances, and startling 

ormations—no more than preliminary. 





By the time of the commencement of his twenty- 
first year he was already so well known and so favour- 
ably regarded as a dramatic writer that in 1841 he was 
formally retained as the stock-dramatist at the Olympic 
Theatre, just as Douglas Jerrold had been before him 
at the Surrey under Elliston. Now as Francisco Frost 
with his Christmas Pantomimes, now unmasked as E. 
L. Blanchard with a laughter-moving farce or a 
domestic drama, he was winning his way to the fore at 
an age when other young men of mark are yet pre- 
paring for the intellectual arena in the groves of 
Academe, otherwise while they are yet sauntering 
about their college haunts at the University. In 
addition to his labours as a writer for the stage, he was 
at every available opportunity contributing to the 
periodicals. During the later half of 1841, being then 
only in his twenty-first year, and during the whole of 
1842 he was editing a literary miscellany published 
every Saturday at three-halfpence, and _ entitled 
Chambers’ London Fournal. The first number was 
issued on the 5th June, 1841, and the last, No. 84, on 
the 31st December, 1842. It extended to two folio 
volumes, and embraced within it a great variety of 
tales, essays, criticisms, poems, and disquisitions. 
While he was thus yet in mid-career as a weekly 
journalist, there was performed for the first time at the 
Olympic Theatre a one-act farce of his that caught the 
fancy of the playgoers, and was for a long while 
received by them nightly with shouts of laughter. 
This was his wonderfully humorous and in parts 
screamingly comic farce of The Artful Dodge, in which 
George Wild, then highly popular as a low comedian, 
enacted the principal character, one Demosthenes 
Dodge, Esquire, a gentleman at large and decidedly 
out at elbows, but full to the last of ingenious schemes 
and devices. Hence, indeed, the drollest situation in 
this daringly ridiculous little piece of pleasantry. 
Hence, in fact, the very title applied to it. As afford- 
ing a notion of the abounding humour of the young 
farce-writer at that earliest stage in his career, the 
situation referred to may be here just cursorily or 
simply in passing explained. The light comedy hero 
of the incident by name the Hon. Frederick Flamwell 
Fitz Fudge, having outrun the constable, has been 
arrested and pinioned by a couple of bailiffs hight 
respectively Nudge and Budge, In the crisis of this 
capture enters Demosthenes Dodge, whose sympathies, 
of course, out of mere fellow-feeling, are with the 
victim of the sheriff’s officers and against each of the 
.latteras his natural enemy. Dodge, acting summarily 
upon the incentive of these very comprehensible 
sentiments, has just succeeded in hustling out and 
scaring away Messrs. Nudge and Budge, when old Mr. 
Gregory Grudge, an exceedingly short-sighted stage 
curmudgeon in the shape of a guardian is seen 
approaching. There is no time to extricate the pinioned 
arms of Flamwell Fitz Fudge, whose hands are tied 
behind him with strings that have got hopelessly 
knotted and entangled. The discovery of the young 
scapegrace’s dilemma by Mr. Grudge appears to be 
inevitable, when, in the very nick of time, like a 
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do-well Demosthenes Dodge comes laughingly to the 
rescue. ‘I'll show you a dodge, sir,” says he, getting 
behind his bewildered companion, and summarily 
thrusting his own arms through the pinioned arms of 
Fitz Fudge—‘“‘ There!” he exclaims, “all you have to 
do is to speak—leave the action tome!” Whereupon, 
immediately afterwards, upon the entrance of old pur- 
blind Mr. Grudge, the audience, with no little tax on 
their risibility, behold Dodge taking off Fitz Fudge’s 
hat and making a polite bow of recognition—Fitz 
Fudge taking part in the dialogue with the deluded 
guardian all through the scene which ensues, while 
Dodge goes through an immense amount of comic 
business in the way of appropriate and sometimes of 
inappropriate gesticulation! Taking the watch out of 
Fitz Fudge’s pocket for the latter to look at! Putting 
his right hand to Fitz Fudge’s heart when that young 
gentleman is protesting that his designs upon the 
niece’s affections are strictly honourable! Pulling up 
Fitz Fudge’s shirt collar at the risk of tickling him! 
Offering old Mr. Grudge a pinch of rappee out of his 
snuff-box! Taking a pinch on his own account and 
presenting it to the nose of Fitz Fudge! Pulling out 
his pocket-handkerchief immediately afterwards and 
wiping that feature! Holding up his hands in amaze- 
ment at one moment and the next vigorously tapping 
the finger of one against the palm of the other to 
emphasise some explanation! At the close of the 
interview again taking off Fitz Fudge’s hat with a 
flourish! All this in obedience to the stage directions 
as to the byeplay set down for Dodge by the young 
farce-writer. The situation was such, however, as to 
be suggestive of an endless variety of gags on the part 
of the gesticulating low comedian, and the talking light 
comedian, of whom the former is at once the victimiser 
and the extricator. Anyone-can readily fancy the 
boyish and frolic fun that might thus between them be 
got out of the mere manipulation of an eyeglass—the 
fumbling for it, first of all, here and there all over the 
waistcoat, the applying it to the wrong feature, as to 
the cheek, or the eyebrow, and, so-forth. The careless 
thrusting of the thumbs into the armholes at a more 
imminent risk than ever. of tickling! The meditative 
stroking of the chin between finger and thumb, the 
twisting up of Fitz\fudge’s moustache, the digging old 
Grudge in the ribs with a forefinger by way of pointing 
a jest, and so on ad ilibitum and almost ad infinitum. 
When at last the triumphantly bamboozled old fogie is 
bowed off the stage with a hardly resistible application 
of Dodge’s thumb at the rear of his outspread fingers 
to the tip of the nose of the Hon. Frederick Fitz 
Fudge, the former extricating his semaphore arms 
from those of his still pinioned companion, appears 
again erect and in proprid persond before the footlights, 
with, “ That’s what I call the Artful Dodge!” In all 
this there was no mere hiding in cupboards and tumbling 
over one another in the dark, as in so many of the old- 
fashioned farces, the sheerest rough and ready practical- 
joking indulged in boisterously to catch a hollow laugh 
hereand therefrom the groundlings. Here, instead of that, 
wasa plight most comically conceived and the hairbreadth 
escapes from which were most whimsically contrived. 








A twelvemonth after the hit (right in between the 
midriffs) made by this hilarious farce of The Arifyl 


Dodge, E. L. Blanchard, then only two and twenty, | 


brought out at the same theatre, the Olympic, a capital, 
and none the less capital because a thoroughly good. 
humoured, skit upon the wild extravagances indulged 
in by the transpontine melodramatists. This was his 
one-act quiz, or farcical extravaganza, so called upon 
the very playbills, and afterwards upon the Acting 
Edition of the little piece, the title of which was 
laconically Pork Chops; or, a Dream of Home. The 
explanatory sub-title indicates plainly enough that 
the basis of the plot is like that of ‘‘ Victorine.” The 
startling incidents introduced were labelled im crescendo 
‘* Garret — Supper — Passage — Staircase — Murder— 
Poisoning—The ! and Denouement.” Three 
intensely droll and ridiculous ‘characters, wlth a mere 
makeweight thrown in, had the fun of the piece all to 
themselves. George Wild, as Septimus Snooks, a 
penny-a-liner, was the dreamer, tormented by a night- 
mare, born from an unwholesome supper and a con- 
sequent fit of indigestion. William Searle enacted 
Darkeye Dabbs, a returned convict and professor of 
housebreaking. James Rogers impersonated, with a 
richly comic effect, one of Darkeye Dabbs’ followers, a 
certain Phil Pilfer, an ex-conductor of a Paddington 
omnibus, whose dying delirium, after swallowing poison, 
was a freak of grotesque fancy once seen to be long 
afterwards remembered. ‘The incoherent words came 
from his lips as from his perch on the familiar foot- 
board, some of his cries having a curiously and 
grewsomely serio-comic—we hardly know whether to 
say felicity or infelicity, in its way indescribable. As 
where with his expiring groan and a spasmodic up- 
lifting of his right arm and dexter finger—in which 
condition he is carried off, rigid and comatose—he 
calls out weirdly, ‘Going down, sir!” Another 
Olympic piece that told in its day with admirable effect 
was E. L. Blanchard’s Road of Life, the hero of 
which was an honest but suspected cabman, well 
portrayed by George Wild, a cabby, in whose vehicle 
property of some value has been left by accident. 
Angels and Lucifers, again, ran for a long while to 
crowded houses. Game and Game was another of 
his dramatic successes. Besides these, there wert 
other fanciful effusions, some of them with mystical 
titles, as the ‘“‘ Magic Mirror,” or, again, “‘ The Invisible 
Client.” Laughter was clearly provided by others, as 
was to be seen from their very titles, as in the case 0 
“Jack Noakes and Tom Styles.” Low comedy was 
advertised in “‘ The Cobbler of Coblentz.” Sentiment 
and sensibility were clearly foreshadowed by the 
prettily-entitled ‘‘ Sisters of Switzerland.” Burlesque, 
too, followed on burlesque as glibly as farce o 
farce. The productive power of the young playwright, 
even in starting, before anyone could say t . 2 
had gained skill by experience, seemed to be fairly 
inexhaustible. He ruthlessly, and as by @ pitiless 
punishment, burlesqued the classic drama of Antigom, 
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d Shakespearian play of The Merchant of Venice. 
Under his uncompromising hands we had one while 
“Tell Travestie”” with a vengeance, upon the heroic 
myth itself, as well as upon the “ high falutin” tyrant, 
Gessler; and another while we had “ Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,” extravaganza’d tothe topmost pitch of 
extravagance, otherwise to the topmost twig and tendril 
of that world-famous beanstalk that soared above the 
clouds, above the eagles, beyond the balloons, beyond 
everything less daring than the fantastic thoughts of a 
daydreamer. A domestic drama of E. L. Blanchard’s, 
in three acts, entitled Faith, Hope, and Charity; or, 
Chance and Change was produced for the first time on 
the 7th July, 1845, on the boards of the Surrey Theatre. 
The three acts of the play were so many epochs. 
Faith was the first of these epochs, Hope the second, 
Charity the third—the time of the second being 1840, 
and the scene London. ‘ 

Quite apart from the stage the youthful and energetic 
man of letters was working on industriously. When- 
ever a comic serial started up in momentary rivalry or 
attempted rivalry of Punch, there squandering forth his 
facetie broadcast, and scattering about him puns gaiore 
was one worthier rather of having been enrolled from 
the first on the staff of the London Charivari. To 
The Great Gun he supplied shots innumerable. As for 
joe Miller he enabled it to come out more than once 
with genuine novelties, bran new jests that one might 
have thought were “‘O dear no, not for Joe, not for 
Joseph, not for Joseph!” He assisted Mephistopheles 
gain in his grotesque incantations and helped Puck 
to gambol for a while not in the fairy rings on the 
geensward, but somewhat incongruously, on the 
london pavements. One by one these ephemeral 
but sprightly organs had their-day-and lived it and then 
disappeared. Much of whatever vitality or vivacity 
was in them was traceable to the ready effusions of E. 
L. Blanchard. Eventually one of the rival comics to 
the arch-droll near St. Bride’s, one who matched the 
modern AZsop’s hunch with a cap and bells, and who 
inlieu of the red nose and the baton had a bright eye 
anda rod armed with a bladder, a merry wight rejoicing 
inthe name of Fun came to the fore hard by in Fleet 
Street, where, but a few doors off from the Punch office, 
ithas ever since held its ground and flourished. Fore- 
most among the liege men and true of Fun, moreover, 

the first there as a matter of course, be sure of 
that, was E. L. Blanchard. Comicalities of this kind, 

Wever, have all along been with him the merest 
asides, Jests like these were for him but so many 
age whispers. What he has written on the comics 

thas jotted down, so to speak, simply par parenthése. 
Literary work of the most various kind he has had to 
with in his time in all directions. He edited 
pvilloughby's Shakespeare.” He edited “‘ Dugdale’s 

ngland and Wales Delineated.” Each of these works 
"as a laborious undertaking and each of them resulted 
Inthe production when completed of two ponderous 





| wipeandsome volumes. At twenty-four years of age, 
aan lack of courage or even of audacity, E. L. Blan- 
Started and carried on to the completion of its first 
‘arto volume, a mystic periodical issued in weekly 


.* 








numbers, first of all at a penny, but after the publica- 
tion’s enlargement in the sixteenth number, at two- 
pence—‘‘a repository of the wonderful in nature and 
the curious in art,” entitled Tye Astrologer and Oracle of 
Destiny. Youthful though Blanchard was at the time 
of its appearance we have heard the veteran Zadkiel 
many years afterwards speak with respect of the labours 
of his young rival as a reader of the stars. The first 
number of the Astrologer appeared on the 15th February, 
1845. The twenty-sixth number, completing the first 
volume, was published on the goth of August. The 
office from which it was issued was 11 Wellington 
Street North, afterwards becoming the first office of 
Household Words, and in our own day numbered as 
16 Wellington Street, that of the Army and Navy 
Gazette. Surmounting each instalment, was the sup- 
posititious head of the white-bearded and Merlin-like 
Astrologer with a galaxy of stars around him. Inter- 
views were eagerly sought with the sage, but all in 
vain, for he was always invisible to chance callers. 
No one, waiting there for an audience that was always 
refused, suspected that the slight and youthful figure 
that passed in or out through the publishing office, on 
his way to or from the editorial room, was the venerable 
seer with whom they were fruitlessly endeavouring to 
be brought into communication. The correspondence 
that poured in weekly upon The Astrologer was some- 
thing, as Dominie Sampson would say, prodigious. 
Hundreds of letters in connection with each number, 
so long as the periodical continued in existence, had to 
be received and answered. 

Another occupation of his, in every way dissimilar, 
was that of throwing off guide books here, there, and 
everywhere. Bradshaw's Descriptive Railway Guides 
were dashed off by his flying pen in rapid abundance. 
A succession of Handbooks passed from his desk in 
manuscript to return thither in proofs, and be even- 
tually issued in widely scattered publications. ‘‘ Adams’ 
Illustrated Descriptive Guides to the Watering Places 
of England and Companion to the Coast” appeared 
from his pen in 1848 in two volumes, another edition 
of the work being called for in 1855. During that last 
mentioned year he also produced ‘‘ Adams’ Illustrated 
Descriptive Guide to the English Lakes.” Inter- 
mediately, in 1852, he had written ‘‘ Adams’ Pocket 
Descriptive Guide to the Lake District of Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland,” of which little volume 
the illustrated reissue three years later was the revised 
expansion. During that same year also, 1852, he 
penned “‘ Adams’ Descriptive Pocket Guide to the 
Environs of the Metropolis.” A kindred or slightly 
modified work appeared in 1857, entitled “ Bradshaw’s 
Guide through London and its Environs for Thirty 
Miles Round,” new editions of which carefully corrected 
and enlarged were passed through the press in 1859 and 
1862. During the year of the first Great International 
Exhibition, when the fairy palace of glass was glittering 
on the green sward of Hyde Park, where the gorgeous 
Albert Memorial now towers aloft, the ever ready guide- 
book writer who had long since come to know all the ins- 
and-outs of his giant birthplace by heart, brought out 
in 1851 for the benefit of others not so well-informed 
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“The Stranger’s and Visitor’s Conductor through 
London.” Eight years later—that is, in 1859, he 
produced a new and enlarged edition of another of 
his already long popular guide-books, the particular 
one here referred to being ‘“‘ Adams’ Descriptive Guide 
to the Channel Islands, the Isle of Wight, and the Isle 
of Man.” Pleasantly contrasting with these chatty, 
but otherwise matter-of-fact compilations, E. L. Blan- 
chard occasionally brought out some fanciful little 
publication of a thoroughly original and exhilarating 
character. In this way, for example, he passed through 
the press in 1852 in 24mo. a little book of drollery 
that, as we very well remember, it was agreeable to 
open anywhere—it was so fresh and delightful. The 
very title of it had about it an appetising foretaste— 
“The Carpet Bag, crammed full of Light Articles for 
shortening long faces and long journeys.”’ Another of the 
unpretentious and welcome little morsels of fun was 
issued in 1860 under the title of ‘A Handy Book on 
Dinners and Diners at home and abroad, with piquant 
plates and choice cuts.” Sometimes, too, he would fly 
further afield adventuring not upon the production 
simply of another volume of enlivening chit-chat, but 
drawing upon his powers of invention, calling up scenes 
and incidents, plot and character. As a novelist, he 
thus wrote ‘‘Temple Bar,” and, another while, 
** Man without a Destiny ”’—venturing once even upon 
delicate ground over which he passed nevertheless 
scatheless when writing, in a volume of 416 double- 
columned pages, the Fourth Series (published in 1850) 
of the ‘‘ Mysteries of London.” When entering, it 
must be confessed. with a certain degree of temerity, 
upon this exploit as upon a voyage of discovery among 
the back slums as well as the gilded saloons of the 
metropolis, following the guidance of his own instinc- 
tive good taste and sense of delicacy he steered 
adroitly enough between the Scylla of Eugéne Sue and 
the Charybdis of G. W. M. Reynolds. 

At twenty-five years of age, it should perhaps have 
been remarked before this, E. L. Blanchard was 
already editing The New London Magazine. Its career 
extended over some six months altogether, the earliest 
number being issued in the September of 1845, and 
the latest (the sixth) in the February of 1846. During 
its existence Albert Smith was enrolled among the 
number of its contributors. Editor, annotator, com- 
piler, essayist, lyrist, critic, novelist, dramatist, E. L. 
Blanchard was never idle and yet never seemed to be 
drudging. If he was busy he was gaily and merrily 
busy, as if the toil he had to do were as a pastime. 
Other literary work that he afterwards adventured 
upon was in many ways akin to and yet in many other 
ways utterly unlike anything he had -previously done 
either as a writer for the theatres or as-a contributor to 
the periodicals. The particular productions we are 
here alluding to are those with which he supplied one 
or other of the popular monologists or polygraphic 
entertainers. Of two of the most celebrated of these, 
it is hardly an exaggeration to assert, that he helped 
materially to build up the reputation. For Mr. W. S. 
Woodin he wrote The Carpet Bag and Sketch-book. For 
Miss Emma Stanley he wrote The Seven Ages of Woman. 





Other entertainments of the same kind he subsequently 

or intermediately produced. But those two, in Vivacity | 
and freshness at any rate, he never surpassed. At 
intervals in his career he has thrown off casually a 
mere trifle that has had so much of the principle of 
vitality in it that it has lived for a long while after. 
wards as if in obedience to the cry of vive la bagatelle, 
It was thus, for example, with that wonderfully dismal 
comic song, “‘A Norrible Tale,” droned out so many 
hundreds of times to roars of laughter by Mr. Toole, 
the low comedian. It was thus in a way also with the 
“‘ Induction ” playfully dashed off as one might write 
a copy of verses in an album, and designed as an occa. 





sional prologue for private theatricals. It may be 
turned to as the introductory tuning of the instruments | 
leading off all the sprightly frolic of Clement Scott's 
Drawing-room Plays.”’ Joketa and Parodina are among | 
the interlocutors, the innocent bandying of jests 
among whom admits very readily of adaptation to all 
imaginable kinds -of circumstances. Among the 
Drawing-room Plays numbered up in this Collection, 
moreover, will be found one from the untiring pen of 
E. L. Blanchard, who comes to the front as readily 
with his bijou drama as with his little pleasantry in 
the shape of ‘‘ An Induction.” The former—that is, 
the play, is a dainty and bizarre masque, entitled The 
Three Temptations. The dramatis persone are divided 
into two categories. There are the Impossibles, for 
example, including among them, besides Merlin, the 
Phantom Bill, a Dangerous Fiend; and there are the 
Possibles, foremost among whom is King Arthur, once 
King of England, now a subject of Burlesque. 

As a dramatic writer not for the drawing rooms 
simply but for one after another of the great and minor 
theatres of London, E. L. Blanchard has been, for five 
and thirty years now, surprisingly prolific. In one 
shape or another he has penned one hundred pieces, 
some of which—nay, very many of which, have enjoyed 
an extraordinary popularity. Domestic dramas in three 
acts, farces, burlesques, interludes, extravaganzas, he 
has produced seemingly with the greatest ease and 
certainly in astonishing profusion. But in addition to 
all this he has made for himself an exceptional reputa- 
tion by what has long since come to be regarded as his 
speciality, his skill in the production of pantomimes. 
For three and twenty years consecutively he has sup- 
plied the Christmas Annual to our great National 
Theatre of Drury Lane. Repeatedly during the lapse 
of that interval he has contributed to one or other of 
the rival theatres its pantomime. During the last few 
months he has written two charming poetic masques, 
one of them including a Harlequinade, for the Crys 
Palace, near Sydenham. The earlier of these two 
graceful effusions was produced for the Easter Holidays 
of 1872 under the title of “‘ A Legend of Spring, oF the 
Victory of the Sunbeam,” an allegory in which the true 
language of the flowers was for once musically arti- 
culated by bluebell, daisy, violet, cowslip, — 
buttercup, and honeysuckle. The second for Me 
behoof of the Christmas merrymakers this season has 
been ringing the changes like an elfin peal of bells 0 
the subject of Old Dame Nature and the Fairy Art 
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association with the homely fortunes of “‘ Jack and 
jill” as sung of in the old nursery ditty. The whole- 
some strengthening and elevating wisdom underlying 
these elegant conceits and prettily imagined quips and 
cranks, which arethe very bonbonsof innocent pleasantry, 
without obtruding itself upon the attention clings none 
theless tenaciously for all that to the remembrance. It 
jssweet without insipidity, and yet even through all 
its suavity has the tonic effect of satiric bitterness. 

One circumstance in regard to the dramatic career 
of E. L. Blanchard is especially worthy of note and of 
commendation. Prolific though he has been in his 
capacity as playwright, voluminous and diversified 
though his productions, it is surely a very noticeable 
fact that on the one hand he has never dramatised a 
novel, and on the other has never once adapted 
anything from the French. A surprising circumstance, 
to say the least of it, and one that certainly redounds 
tohis honour as a dramatic author. The simple state- 
ment here put forward in his regard furnishes proof 
and confirmation strong of his originality. It is better 
than any laborious argument to demonstrate by 
lengthened evidence a truth that is thus by a single 
utterance epitomised. The mere mention of a matter 
of fact like this is equivalent to a panegyric far 
beyond any studied eulogium. Mr. Crummles would 
have talked to alien ears had he addressed to E. L. 
Blanchard his memorable declaration, after passing the 
copy of the French play into the hands of his dramatic 
author—‘“‘ There! Just turn that into English, and 
put your name on the title page. Damn me if I 
haven't often said that I wouldn’t have a man or 
woman in my company that wasn’t master of the 
language, so that they might learn it from the 
original, and play it in English, and save all the 
trouble and expense.” As to the other enormity just 
tamed, that of dramatising a fiction fresh from the 
novelist’s imagination, a serial story, perhaps, that 
has not yet actually reached its completion, Edward 
Blanchard would be at one with Nicholas Nickleby 
when exclaiming, in utter scorn of such journey- 
man vamping up of other men’s ideas, ‘‘ Now show 
me the distinction between such pilfering as this 
ad picking a man’s pocket in the street: unless, 
indeed, it be that the legislature has a regard for 
pocket handkerchiefs, and leaves men’s brains, 
cept when they are knocked out by violence, to 
lake care of themselves.” What he has produced 
all through his career he has wrought out of his own 

d,as the itinerant musician did his instrument in 
the immemorial anecdote. Or rather he has been labour- 
Ig as the spider labours when spinning its gossamer 

, instead of as the bird when weaving its nest out 
shreds of wool caught from the wayside bramble, 
j errant scraps of straw, with morsels of grass, of 

‘OUS Toots, of waifs and strays gathered up from 
WigS and mosses. Added to this, moreover, while his 
lightest dramatic trifles have been thus entirely fresh 
- original, they have been persistently and con- 
istently all along as pure and taintless as new mown 

y. It may yet be in the recollection of some, as it 

y 1S in our own, how, not so very many years 





ago, upon the Dean of Carlisle, the Very Rev, Francis 
Close, going out of his way to denounce the whole race 


| of pantomime writers as demoralising, Mr. E. T. Smith, 


then the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, by way of 
giving the lie direct to this gratuitously libellous asser- 
tion, printed in the advertising columns of the Times 
the whole of E. L. Blanchard’s pantomime for that 
season. In those Christmas extravaganzas, moreover, 
this most unpretending, and yet most delicate-minded 
dramatic writer of our generation, has contrived to 
illustrate the whole round of fairy mythology. While 
the philosophers of his day have taken their stand in 
the circle of the sciences, he has in a manner taken 
his in one of the pale green acid rings familiar, accord- 
ing to the household legend, to Oberon, and Titania, 
and Robin Goodfellow. Diablerie and elfin troops 
have obeyed his harmless incantations as implicitly as 
Ariel the wand of Prospero. And, in instantaneous 
answer to his summons each attendant sprite or pixy 
has seemed to say as glibly in response— 


**T will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently!” 


Familiar nursery tales, old English ballads, legendary 
records of knight errantry, occasionally a time-honoured 
poem, occasionally, again, some ancient time-honoured 
romance he has summoned back from the dust and 
cobwebs, and brought out, spick and span new, glitter- 
ing with gold and colour, with dew and moonbeam, 
before the footlights. During this very season he has 
been delighting his customary audience of children 
large and small, smooth-cheeked and bearded, in tiny 
frocks and capacious bow-windowed waistcoats, by 
opening up to their view the whole World of Dreams, 
with the aid of Queen Mab and of the man-deserted, 
robin-buried ‘“‘ Children in the Wood.” A Christmas 
ago he brought back to view ‘‘ Tom Thumb the Great,” 
playing his elfish tricks, as of old, on Gaffer and 
Gammer, in the farm-house kitchen, tumbling into the 
pudding-dish, getting swallowed by the milch cow, 
being carried aloft into the clouds in the talons of the 
eagle, and so on through all that freakish elf's well- 
remembered escapades. The Christmas before, he 
introduced us, with one hand, as it were, to the 
** Dragon of Wantley,” and, with the other to ‘‘ Old 
Mother Shipton.” The year previously we made 
acquaintance anew with “ Beauty and the Beast,” in 
hitherto unfamiliar companionship with “Old Mother 
Bunch.” Under the imposing title of Grimalkin the 
Great we renewed our intimacy during the previous 
season with “ Puss in Boots” and the Marquis of 
Carabas. Under the yet more imposing, not tosay por- 
tentous designation of Fee Faw Fo Fum, the Christmas 
before that, we tracked anew the heroic course of that 
redoubtable champion of distress, ‘“‘Jack the Giant 
Killer.” Earlier yet he marshalled, one by one, upon 
the boards of Old Drury, each in its gladdening season, 
Hop o’ my Thumb, Little Goody Two Shoes, The House 
that Fack Built, Little Jack Horner, Robin Hood, Margery 
Daw, Peter Wilkins, Little King Pippin, Harlequin 
Hudibras The Seven Ages of Man, King Humming Top, 
and Sindbad the Sailor. The catalogue is interminable. 
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We give in, hopeless of anything like an accurate or 
adequate enumeration. As well attempt, after turning 
a kaleidoscope in our hands at intervals for twenty 
odd years together, peering through it eagerly at each 
annual twist, about Christmas time—as well attempt, 
at the end of such a long and bewildering feast of 
colours, to number up correctly each, in turn, of all 
those dazzling combinations. In our remembrance of 
them all down that extended and radiant perspective, 
instead of finding that they have in any way marred 
our vision we are conscious only of their having 
refreshed it. And so adieu, until next season, with the 
benison of old and young, to E. L. Blanchard—again 
we say it—that good genius of the Christmas Panto- 
mime, 


4 
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LITERARY ENTERPRISE, 


T the time when the complications of the Alabama 
arrangements were at their highest, it will be 
remembered that certain ingenious American journalists 
contrived still further to complicate matters by publish- 
ing open accounts of the most secret and confidential 
negotiations, a feat which Mr. Gladstone somewhat 
approvingly characterised as due to literary enterprise. 
The fact that the popular feelings already excited to a 
very high degree were still further inflamed, and that 
the strong irritation aroused nearly ded to the breaking 
off of the negociations was lost sight of or not con- 
sidered in the feelings of admiration and envy which 
the Yankee ‘cuteness awoke in the bosom of our 
English press and our leading statesmen. 

We are so accustomed to the common place eulogies 
on a free press and its unfettered liberty; the dogma 
that the utmost freedom of thought and speech should 
be allowed to every Englishman has taken such root 
in the national feelings that it would be an almost 
unpardonable heresy to doubt the expediency and 
advantage of this state of “‘ unrivalled liberty.” 

But though our press -has in many instances exer- 
cised a highly beneficial influence, it has not only a 
tendency to degenerate into licence, but the mania for 
sensation, the eager prying curiosity which is not satis- 
fied until every little detail of an event is fully and 
minutely described, and to which our daily cheap 
journals minister with the utmost care, is unquestion- 
ably exercising a most deleterious influence on the 
character of the nation. The common failings of such 
a journal as the Daily Telegraph, with its extravagantly 
sensational “‘ last’’ leader, its indiscriminate flattery of 
all political friends, and its reckless bespattering of all 
political foes, its gushing sentimentality, and its extra- 
ordinary taste for reproducing with sickening fidelity 
all the horrible and ghastly events of the day, have 
often been pointed out, and on these we do not propose 
to enlarge. That a great deal of mischief is done by 
them and a great deal of false feeling excited is almost 
universally admitted, and in addition a great deal of 
harm has been done to our mother tongue by the turgid 





S'S aa 
synonyms which the Telegraph has introduced to 
ordinary mortals. But there are other points in which 
the practice of our modern press, in our judgment, is 
injurious, faults shared by even such high-class 
journals as the Dazly News, and to call attention to 
these is the object of the present paper. 

In default of foreign news, which is principally sup- 
plied by telegram alone, our journals are apt to fill 
their columns with graphic descriptions and domestic 
details of all kinds, drawing but little distinction 
between notoriety and fame. Whether there is a boat 
race or a sham fight, a meeting of Parliament or a 
disorderly mob in Leicester Square, on each and every 
occasion we are made familiar with the minutest his. 
tory of the heroes of the event. It may be safely said 
that there is no human being who cannot, if he is at all 
ambitious of the honour, see his name and exploits 
recorded in the annals of the public press. We express 
surprise, sometimes, at the peculiar publicity in which 
statesmen of the United States habitually live, and we 
have scarcely yet arrived at the extreme prying inquisi- 
tiveness which a New York editor uses for the dissec- 
tion of his victim. But it is the fact that the action of 
the press in calling attention to every item of news and 
endeavouring to throw a flood of light on every subject 
is a great and fast-increasing evil. Let us here men- 
tion a few instances in which this action is injudicious 
and deleterious. In no case was the sagacity which 
guided the German arms throughout the late unhappy 
war more notably displayed than in the rigid secrecy 
which they enforced on their press at the commence- 
ment of hostilities. This contrasted very strongly with 
the conduct of the French. Whilst the movements of 
the German armies were shrouded in mystery, the 
graphic feuilletons of the French correspondents were 
eagerly studied at the head-quarters of Count Von 
Moltke, It is true that many details were suppressed 
in the special correspondents’ letters, but enough was 
given to prove of the greatest importance. With that 
peculiar habit of giving publicity to every name, which 
is so marked a feature in modern journalism, the cor 
respondent would announce the names of the various 
officers with whom he came in contact, whether in 
pleasant or unpleasant fashion. And these» names 
afforded the German commanders a clue which they 
made good use of, The positions of these officers, 
their regiments and divisions, were easily ascertainable 
by reference to an army list. Once let it be known 
that a certain officer was at, say Metz or Saverne, and 
it followed as a matter of course that his regiment was 
there also, and the knowledge thus acquired was rapidly 
turned to account. It is known that the despatches to 
the English papers were at once telegraphed to Berlin, 
and there can be but little doubt that, though the 
tigerish ferocity shown towards any strangers by the 
French mobs may have been in many instances wanton 
and unjustifiable, the general who repressed all corte- 
spondents, though he might have lacked tempos? 
notoriety, would have done a lasting and valuable 
service to his country. 

And a similar effect is produced in instances of - 
vital consequence to the existence of a nation; 4 . 
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instance, on the occasion of the perpetration of some 


at crime. Apart from the ghastly horrors with 
which its columns are crowded, and which surely might 
be passed over more lightly, what is the usual result of 
a newspaper article? Take for instance the sickening 
tragedy with which we have lately been so horrified. 
We pass over the hideous revelations of vice and crime 
which were presented to us, of the bad taste which made 
asort of heroine of the unfortunate victim, of the dis- 
ceful notoriety with which her miserable companions 
were displayed to the public gaze: we ask simply 
how far was the grand object of the detection of the 
murderer forwarded by the action of the press. To 
ublish his description was right enough; to give 
publicity to all the suspicions and actions of the police 
served merely to put him on his guard, and defeat the 
efforts made for his capture. How far, too, are the 
interests of either society or its individual members 
served by the habitual publication of criminal reports. 
The disgrace of publicity is scarce felt by the hardened 
criminal. But the innocent man, accused of a crime 
of which he can prove his innocence must suffer acutely. 
The friends to whom the very fact of suspicion resting 
on him should be broken lightly, receive a rude shock 
from the outspoken report, and the notoriety of being 
accused, however, unjustly of crime, is one which 
clings to a man through his life. If ever a censor of 
the press is appointed, we trust his first effort, after 
expunging the literary garbage served up to us so 
frequently and so revoltingly, will be to forbid the 
publication of any proceedings prior to the verdict of 
the jury and the sentence of the judge. The interests 
of Dr. Hessel would have been far better served, far 
less wrong would have been done to an innocent man, 
if absolute silence had been maintained as to his arrest, 
examination, and acquittal. Or, if the proceedings are 
to be published, let the name at any rate be omitted. 
As it is there are many who remember the accusation but 
who may forget or misunderstand the convincing, the 
overwhelming demonstrations of his innocence. 
_ We have spoken of the effect of the press in giving 
information the publication of which proves useful to 
the common enemy, whether that enemy be belligerent 
or criminal. We must now consider the effect on the 
individuals who are thus singled out for honour. At 
one time, criticism was confined principally to special 
Journals ; praise or blame was awarded by recognised 
organs in the press. But now eve1y journal loudly 
enforces its views on every subject. At one time 
criticism on military matters was confined tq the 
military journals. Conducted by men of special ex- 
perience, thoroughly acquainted with the subjects on 
Which they spoke, these journals were above all 
addressed mainly to a class capable of weighing and 
understanding their facts and their arguments. There 
Was no tendency to ad captandum claptrap, no appeals 
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writing as if in real war, the graphic accounts of the 
“gallant ” troops and their “brave commanders facing 
without flinching the heavy fire” which could not have 
harmed a butterfly. The telegrams to the evening 
papers in the present tense composed in much the same 
style, as if the Battle of Dorking were really on the 
eve of being fought, were bad and foolish enough in all 
truth. But more serious mischief was done by the 
partisan accounts of the correspondents with the 
opposing leaders. Asa rule a ““special” favours, not 
unnaturally, the side with which his lot is cast. His 
opinion is coloured by the sentiments of his associates. 
A soldier is always loth to own himself beaten, till 


convinced by the inexcusable logic of events. Not to 
mention the battle of Waterloo, take the battles 
of Gravelotte or Mars-la-tour. The interesting 


account given us by Mr. G. T. Robinson, who was 
with the French, praises, doubtless perfectly sincerely, 
the valour of the French, and credits them with the 
advantage on those eventful days. The result, how- 
ever, showed the fallacy of his observation. In real 
war no possible mistake can arise as to the victor. 
But in sham fights, where the victory is awarded, not 
by the stern arbitration of shot and shell, but by the 
fiat of an umpire, great dissatisfaction may arise from 
the decision. And the letters of a correspondent eager 
to 1epay with praise and sympathy the hospitality of 
his entertainers may easily tend to ferment that dis- 
satisfaction, and thus pave the way for that utter 
disorganisation, that complete failure of discipline, 
which was the ruin of the French army. 

But apart from these consequences, the extreme 
hero-worship which the press fosters so much must 
necessarily be prejudicial to the national character. If 
a man does anything in the slightest degree out of the 
common way, he at once becomes a “lion” and his 
whole history is public property. The growing indi- 
viduality of the nation is, notwithstanding Mr. Mill’s 
eulogy, of great detriment to the State. The idea of 
each citizen as a mere unit of the State, acting it is 
true with a view to his own private interests in the 
daily business of his life, but yet bound by ties of 
mutual duty and obligation to his fellow-men, is fast 
disappearing before the. rise of the individual. There 
is an increasing tendency to play a part not with refer- 
ence to the general. interest, but with the idea of 
attracting the public notice. The highest praise of a 
soldier would be that hg carried out faithfully the ideas 
of his superiors. At the present day a soldier would 
be tempted to act according to his own lights in order 
to obtain a temporary notoriety by means of the cheap 
press. There can be no doubt that the social 
disorders and seditious societies which are, so fast 
gathering head now, and which will one day have to 
be put down by a strong hand, owe their importance to 
the action of the press. Had the names of the obscure 


to public sentimentality as opposed to dispassionate ! agitators who head them been left unrecorded, these 
and authoritative opinion. Thechange, in our opinion, | societies would probably have died out; as it is, our 


sone very much to be deplored. Take, for instance, the 
te autumn manceuvres. What could possibly be 


more detrimental to discipline than the conduct of the 
Papers? The silly accounts of the correspondents 
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mania for knowing everything about everybody has 

brought a notoriety to these men, which is of the 

greatest assistance to them in furthering their plans. 
How far the press has had any good effect o 
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refining and educating popular tastes is also very 
problematical. The voice of the few really capable 
and honest journals is drowned in the indiscriminate 
flattery of the mass, aid the public, easily guided and 
led by loud assertions, seldom accurately distinguishes 
between sound and unsound judgments. In fact, now- 
a-days in too many instances declamation takes the 
place of argument, reckless assertion the place of 
proof. 

What then is the remedy for this state of things ? 
Is the press to pander to public feeling, demoralising 
that public feeling in so doing? Are we to look to a 
more healthy taste on the part of the public or more 
judicious restraint on the part of the press? To their 
credit be it said there are some journals, such as the 
Pall Mall Gazette, which have made a noble stand 
against the prevalent Jaxity and sensation. It is to be 
hoped that their example may gradually .leaven the 
whole lump. The first step must be taken by the press 
itself. A paper which excluded any articles of the 
kind we have indicated, and strove to attain a high 
critical standard, would, we are told, be driven out of 
the field by less scrupulous rivals. We doubt the truth 
of this. Its efforts would gradually tead to form a 
healthier tone of public opinion, and the education of 
the people by the press would be a real good. But we 
are afraid that till some higher notions of public duty 
and public morality prevail we shall not see any very 
great improvement. 


+ 
> 





ORIGINALITY AND PLAGIARISM. 





HAT is an original work? We know the non- 
natura! sense in which the word is used by 
dramatic authors, who habitually draw distinctions 
between the epithets “ original” and ‘“ new and 
original,” somewhat too refined for ordinary minds. 
But in the case of an author generally what are the 
limits which he must not transgress, without incurring 
the charge of plagiarism? A discussion has been going 
on lately which will serve us as a peg on which to 
hang our views on this point. 
of the Graphic contained an “ original” story by Mr. 
Charles Reade, entitled “ The Wandering Heir,” for 
which report says he was paid at the rate of a penny 
a word, an honorarium which, when we consider the 
length of his story, must have amounted to something 
considerable. The press generally received the story 
, with much favour, but one critic gifted with a pecu- 
liarly retentive memory fancied that some of the sen- 
tences in Mr. Charles Reade’s graphic delineations of 
eighteenth century society had a familiar ring. Ex- 
amination soon showed that these sentences were 
almost literally transcribed from Dean Sw:ft’s “ Fournal 
of a Modern Lady.” Of this there can be no doubt 
whatever; the celebrated apology of M~. Puff, for 
introducing ‘ Perdition caich my soul, but I do love 
thee,” as an original line, that two people mav hit 
upon the same idea, and that one of them has used it 
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first, can scarcely apply to such a string of coincidences 
as those between the passages quoted by the critic from 
The Wandering Heir and the Fournal of a Modern Lady, 
Mr. Charles Reade’s answer is what lawyers term “ by 
way of confession and avoidance,” and is couched ip 
his usual vehement aad intemperate style of language, 
not unmingled with some personality. The gist of his 
letter, omitting any reference to that self-praise which, 
we used to be told, is no recommendation, bui in which 
Mr. Reade certainly somewhat too frequently indulges, 
is that, even admitting that he had borrowed from 
Dean Swift, still all great authors, Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Corneille, to wit, were accustomed to take 
similar liberties with the works of older and even well- 
known writers. This excuse has been frequently put for- 
ward by others besides Mr. Reade, and the example of 
Shakespeare has been quoted so often to justify every 
kind of literary extravagance. For instance, Mr. G. 
A, Sala, in defending Miss Braddon against the charge 
of writing sensational novels and filling her pages with 
improbable tales of sin and crime, pleads that Shake- 
speare did the same. The play of Hamilet is full of 
murders; the story of Othello turns upon conjugal 
infidelity; Romeo and Fulict is certainly sensational, 
and about the probability of The Tempest, The Winters 
Tale, or Pericles, the less said the better. All this is 
doubtless true, but the answer is obvious. We read 
Shakespeare chiefly for the beauty of his language, and 
overlook the defects of his plots. Read his plays merely 
in the shape of a series of extracts, and, apart from 
all dramatic interest, you have a mine of rich thoughts, 
a wealth of ideas which “‘ take us with their beauty.” 
But no one ever thought of reading detached fragments 
of a sensational novel. In the one case the effect 
depends on the veil of gorgeous imagination which is 
cast over the ghasily story; while in the other the 
effect depends on bringing the whole of the ghastly 
features into the foreground. The prophet has saised 
his silver veil, and exhibits himself to us in all his 
hideous reality. } 
As regards Mr. Charles Reade’s defence, a similar 
answer may be given. What Shakespeare borrowed 
he improved. His plots were not necessarily original, 
any more than the plot of Foul Play: but his genius 
aroused the dry bones of old legerdary lore to fresh 
life and immortality. Who cares to know whethe: the 
story of The Merchant of Venice is original in the 
strict sense of the word, or drawn ‘rom some other 
source than the poet’s brain. The semblance with 
which he has invested its story will live when the story 
itself is forgotten. If we were io lay down the canon 
of originality we should put it somewhat in the fol- 
lowing shape. A poem or nlay wirich depends for its 
effect on its outward form, on the ‘anguage in which it 
is couched, may be fairly termed original even though 
it be founded on some legend or popular story, p: ovid 
it does not ieproduce too closely the original Jenguas® 
No one, for instance, would dream of accusing Keats 
of any aiiempt at plagiarism because in his Pet of Basil 
he has clothed with new grace a story of Boccacio, of 
hinting that the Idy/ls of the King were a mere << 
duction of Sir Thomas Malory. But when, as lately 
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occurred, a fresh candidate for poetic fame, in versify- 
ing the old legend of Tristram and Iseult prints 
assage after passage of the version given by Mr. Cox 
in his Teutonic tales, turning by the alteration of a few 
words prose into verse, very much as Mr. Charles 
Reade. in the story we have before referred to, 
tus Dean Swift’s verse into his own prose, and in 
both instances without a word of ackowledgment, 
then we think that both authors ought to have men- 
tioned the source to which they had resorted, and we 
should term this plagiarism. 

If as far as we have yet gone we must decline to 
excuse Mr. Reade by the example of Shakespeare we 
will yet admit that in some instances Shakespeare has 
fairly laid himself open to the penalty of being bracketed 
with Mr. Reade. The Tempest has long been known to 
have been modelled somewhat closely on a previous 
work, and a recent German critic has traced out in 
an old drama many of the leading features and situa- 
tions, and some of the very language of the play. We 
will willingly concede to Mr. Reade that this case falls 
beyond our canon of forgiveness, but we cannot con- 
cede also that two wrongs make a right, or that the 
plagiarisms of our greatest bard in any way purge the 
plagiarisms of one of our somewhat too numerous tribe 
of modern novelists. 

The case of Moliére is more in harmony with that 
of Mr. Reade. The great French poet and dramatist 
not only occasionally borrowed his plots, in saying 
which we do not include among the number A mphitryon 
or L’Avare, both of which were avowedly imitations 
of comedies of Plautus, but be also borrowed many of 
his most brilliant epigrams, and even whole dialogues 
from the works of other dramatists. Thus the idea of 
one of the best-known scenes in Tartuffe is borrowed 
from the Decameron of Boccacio, the A mphitryon owes 
not a little to a previous vesion of the old Roman 
comedy by Rotrou, and in L’Avare not only is the 
Plaideuses of Boisrobert laid under contribution, but one 
piece of dialogue is translated literally from the Italian, 
while the germ of one passage is to be found in Rabe- 
lis. But it must be admitted that the almost forgotten 
writers from whom Moliére borrowed have this satis- 
faction at least, that the rough ore taken from them 
has been polished by the great author, and framed in 
a brilliant setting where it shines with a lustrous bril- 
liancy to which it could otherwise never have attained, 
and such a famous author es Rabelais can afford to 
give away an occasional good thing. The fact, how- 
‘ver, remains that Moliére did plagiarize, and that he 

id so without any acknowledgment to those to whom 
he was indebted. 
ow far then are we enabled to lay down a second 
canon by which the adapters of others’ ideas are to be 
judged? A modification of our former canon will 
Suffice. We have laid down that an author who 
depends mainly upon form may legitimately appropriate 
0m a foreign source the ideas which serve him as the 
Main foundation of his superstructure. How far may 
te borrow also the details? How far may he use the 
ideas of his predecessors ? Our answer would be that, 





Provided the material taken is used, not as an entirety, 


but as part merely of a whole, so long as it is varied or 
treated with that fancy and humour that Moliére 
showed in his adaptations, so long will public approval 
condone the fault. To steal and to mar in the stealing 
is unpardonable; but to reproduce the half-forgotten 
imagery, the quaint phrases, the delicate touches of 
some by-gone artist, to bring to new life the buried 
ideas, may be forgiven, but only to the great author who 
touches nothing but what he adorns. 

And now for a parting word with Mr. Reade. Bare 
reproduction such as he has given us is wrong, and he 
scarcely mends matters by the impatience he shows 
under any form of criticism or comment. Though we 
cannot class him with the great authors under the 
shield of whose example he shelters himself, he has yet 
done good, honest, unflinching work in his time, and 
so we must pardon his oftence, even though he has 
somewhat disfigured Dean Swift in the process of 
translation. But the smaller fry of authors, poets, 
dramatists, and novelists must remember that they 
will not be allowed to plead the example of Mr. Charles 
Reade. Let them remember too that, after all, copy- 
ing is unjustifiable, and that before they can success- 
fully plead the example of great authors they must be 
prepared to give evidence of possessing at least some 
share of genius. The old adage is still true— 


** Dat veniam corvis vexat censura columbas.” 


We venture to translate this somewhat freely as 
follows, if we may be allowed to expand the meaning 
of the poet :— 

‘Great authors may ‘convey’ where little authors may not look.’ 


————_>—_ 


REVIEWS. 


Travels in the Eastern Caucasus on the Caspian 
and Black Seas, especially in Daghestan and 
on the Frontiers of Persia and Turkey. By 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir ARTHUR THURLOW CUNYNGHAME, 
K.C.B., F.R.G.S., &c.. John Murray. 


Without the slightest pretence of a recondite philosophy 
or of farther insight into the causes of the phenomena of 
travel than are patent to an intelligent and observant 
English officer, Sir Arthur Cunynghame has made a most 
instructive and entertaining book out of his tour to the 
Caucasus in 1871, in company with his son, a Cantab. 
From his military associations and proclivities it was 
natural that he should set down in his diary plentiful 
remarks upon the capacity and equipments for war of the 
nations through which he journeyed, but any candid reader 
will bear us out in saying that the result is by no means to 
make his book too professional, but the contrary; whilst 
what is said of Austria, Russia, Turkey, Persia, with a 
military reference, is always kept in due subordination to 
the prospects of those countries in the arts of peace, and a 
curious eye is directed throughout to the progress of civili- 
sation in the whole range of a tolerably wide vacation 
ramble. As a distinguished Crimean officer, there is a 
double interest to his readers, as no doubt to himself like- 
wise, in his account of those shores revisited, and this 
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interest is enhanced by a lively unaffected style, and by a 
keen zest for comparison of present and past, of men and 
manners, as they were and as they are, and of sites and 
scenes of old empires and of modern ambition. Travelling 
from London to Cologne and thence to Vienna, it is not 
long before he makes his observations on the Austrian 
camp of exercise at Bruck, where, amongst other things 
to be copied, he notes others for avoidance, viz., inferior 
sanitary arrangements and a defective water-supply in case 
of fire. From Vienna the travellers proceed to Pesth, of 
which fine city he commemorates the magnificent suspen- 
sion bridge, with its tongueless lions, whereby hangs a 
tale or a tragedy, the ancient Roman sulphur baths, free to 
all comers, and, generally, the vast mineral and vegetable 
wealth of Pesth and Hungary, in developing which is 
embarked no small outlay of English skill and capital. 
This is the case also along the banks of the Danube, down 
which the general and his son steamed to Kalafat. Near 
Torno Severino, some distance below Orsova, they noted at 
the jetty an immense collection of agricultural implements 
of English manufacture, amongst which were at least 
thirty large steam thrashing instruments, ploughs, &c., 
guarded by a Wallachian sentry (p. 42). Whether young 
Wallachia has sufficient energy and spirit to rise to its 
opportunities and advantages our traveller seems to leave 
an open question, but he was impressed by a young 
Roumanian gentleman with whom he travelled with a due 
sense of their ambitions and aspirations, as well as of the 
faith they place in the disinterested sympathy of England, 
which we trust no new conception of our policy abroad will 
alter or suspend. General Cunynghame’s impressions of 
the Roumanian race were at all events more favourable 
than those he formed of the Turks on the opposite river 
bank. Passing Widdin and Nicopolis, both Turkish cities, 
he beheld on one bank the lazy, sleepy Turk, on the other 
the busy emancipated Roumanian pushing forward his 
commerce by water, and on land improving his agriculture. 
And so they came to Bucharest, a city not deserving to be 
called the Paris of the East, though further acquaintance 
with its spirited improvements in the best quarters dis- 
posed them to alter the very low opinion conceived from 
first impressions. The mode of sight-seeing in Bucharest 
is, we should say, quite “ sui generis "— 








“A curious custom exists of never informing the coachman where 
ne desire him to go, and the drivers in consequence neither know nor 

ave occasion to learn the name of a single street. The instant you 
step into the Victoria—the usual carriage of the country—the driver sets 
off at a furious pace, pulling at his horses, who, like the American, go 
all the faster in consequence: you must then intimate to him where 
you wish to go, by giving him from time to time, at each turn in the 
road, a light touch on either shoulder with your cane. A. stranger who 
is unacqualnted with this habit and equally so with the city itself; by 
neglecting this will ere leng find himself whirled along he knows not 
whither: and the coachman himself will be equally surprised at receiving 
no directions as to his route, until he has got far out of the city.” 
—P. 51. 


So much for locomotion in Bucharest, where, notwith- 
standing, Sir Arthur and his son had a lively time, assist- 
ing at a féte in the country to the Crown Prince, at which 
His Highness, by the way, had a narrow escape from 
drowning. Bucharest, says our traveller, is never likely to 
become the high road to India. Before many years are 
past Vienna, Pesth, Belgrade will represent this: the rail 
completed from Belgrade to Constantinople will give an 
impetus to the proposed line across Turkey in Asia by 
Aleppo and Bagdad, and the link being achieved between 
Constantinople and Aleppo, this will be the direct route 
for every one proceeding to the East Indies. Sir Arthur 
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Cunynghame expects, too, that with the ultimate march of 
civilisation in Persia and Affghanistan, the road to India 
may eventually be all by land, through Southern Russia 
to Rostow, Stravrapot, and Derbent, and by the Southem 


shore of the Caspian to Affghanistan, Cabul, and 
Lahore.—P. 60. 

But this is looking far ahead. To return to the travels 
in hand. The author inspected with curiosity the Turkish 
Camp at Schumla, alive to the demands of home readers 
for information whether the sick man is really so ill as not 
to be able to hold his own against the possible inroads of 
the Bear of the North” (p. 63), and the result of his ob. 
servations is on the whole fairly reassuring. Ever alive to 
the cure of faults observed by him in our own military 
arrangements, he suggests at Varna, apropos of the unfor. 
tunate muddles of our Crimean expeditions landing, the 
advantage which would accrue from “an information 
department” in our Army, a department which would be 
highly popular among travelled officers—in England—“ as 
no nation travels more, and in that nation none so much 
as military men.” The accounts of Odessa and its un. 
fortified town of 180,000 inhabitants, and of Nicholaef, the 
new Russian Dockyards of which Sir Arthur does not 
think so very much, lead us up to his account of the 
Crimea revisited over which we must not linger, though as 
a hint to our readers, we would just throw out that itis 
(as will be found in this instance) three parts of the battle 
to have the company of a guide quite at home in his 
localities. And over the fields of the Crimea, as revisited 
in the volume, they have for guide the quondam Quarter. 
master General of the first division of the English Army, 
and one who, having taken an active part in Inkerman 
and the Alma can recount. 

“ Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pas magna fui.” 


And yet, of course, the novelty of this tour is yet to 
come :. Going by a Russian steamship from Sebastopol to 
Kertch, the travellers pushed on their route for Tiflis and 
the Caucasus, and after some disagreeables on the voyage, 
reached Taganrog, on the sea of Azof. They were fortu- 
nately joined on their travels by Viscount Figaniére, the 
Portuguese Ambassador at St. Petersburg, a good Russian 
scholar, and one, too, who spoke English like a native. As 
our travellers spoke only French and English, this wasé 
vast help in a country where the further they got the less 
English was spoken. In the strictly Caucasian portion of 
their adventures, the Grand Duke Michael was almost the 
sole person with whom they could converse in their mother 
tongue. An idea of the extent to which corn is the staple 
commodity of Taganrog may be gleaned from the fact that 
one Russian gentleman there has 40,000 acres under 
tillage. Under all circumstances our travellers deemed tt 
best to attempt the approach of the Caucasus by a side 
route. Their plan was to mount the Don by steaméi, 
cross by rail from Kalach to Tsaritzin on the Volga, and 
descending that river to Astrakhan, thence to make their 
way by steamer to Petrolvks, about six or seven hundr 
versts on the Caspian. Thus they would enter the regi” 
proposed from the east, as the season forbade access 
the west. Very curious is the account given ‘ 
Kalmuck settlement on the Volga, where the same descr? 
tion of a quasi-crinoline tent is in use among the Monge 
lians, as Marco Polo describes among the Tartars 
day, and when the nomad life is rendered picturesque 
the bright coloured Chinese-like garb and habit 
Kalmucks. 





The tents to which we have alluded have bet? | 
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adopted for their Eastern campaigns by the Russians. Sir 
Arthur thinks they would have saved a world of misery in 
the Crimea. In a barge on the Volga our travellers 
earned incidentally “ how to make a canary sing.’ We 
ghall be curious to hear how the plan answers. ‘‘ The method 
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is quite out in the Caspian, and the voyage from thence to 
Petrolvks was accomplished, not without an experience of 
the proverbial fretfulness of inland seas. With the aid of 
much courtesy from the governor of Astrakhan and other 
officials, the start was now made for a journey through the 


KASBEC, ABOVE THE PASS OF DARIEL. 


(From Cunynghame’s “Travels in the Eastern Caucasus.”) 


Consists in scratching a key under its cage against the 
rat knife. With the Persian birds it was perfectly 
in whi ul.” At Deerfutter or tenfoot station, the steamer 

ich they travelled forward was reached. This station 


Caucasus. It was begun in a tarantasse on the roth of 
| August. ‘ The tarantasse which was brought to our hotel 
| door was a most curious little carriage, something in the 
| shape of a boat upon wheels; it had no pretensions to springs 
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rope of any kind. Beneath the seat, which was made of stout 
network, it was well stuffed with hay. There was no box 
for the coachman, but here was an advantage, as there 
was more room for our luggage, on which he sat ’’—p. 179. 
In this way they progressed through some Tartar villages 
to Tsura, taken on their road for Mahomedans because 
they wore their puggarees, and were reduced at hill country 
stations to procure victuals by recourse to the bow-wow 
principle oflanguage. ‘ By making a cackling like a fowl 
and drawing our finger across our throats we readily made 
it understood that we desired a couple of fowls for dinner” 
—p. 185. Soon they were rewarded by a lovely view of a 
gorge near Aimakec, illustrated in page 186, and so through 
passes and defiles they wound their zig-zag way to the 
eyrie or mountain fort of Guinib, famous for being Shamyl’s 
last stand-point against the Russians in 1859. By favour 
of the commandant, General Kamaroff, they not only 
learned many details of this Tartar hero and general, but 
also rode to his native village, inspected the natural 
fortresses of his stronghold, reached the summit of these 
Caucasian Highlands, and heard the mountaineers playing 
their bagpipes, an instrument not confined to the highlands 
of North Britain. The general of the district, Prince 
Nakashudjee, a Georgian, showed the travellers abundant 
kindness and hospitality, and introduced them to wild 
scenery quite strange to English eyes. One halt was at 
the Lesghian village of Inkulluk, “ partially built in caverns 
in the rock and possessing extraordinary underground 
streets and houses. This town appeared to me to be 
situated in some of the wildest scenery of the Caucasus, 
the inhabitants seemed strange people, and subsequently, 
when I mentioned to some Russian officers my having 
been there, they seemed surprised that we should have 
penetrated this singular defile. In this district a curious 
custom is said to have existed. The son of the prince 
soon after his birth was carried from village to village over 
the entire of his government or Khanite, and was suckled 
by every woman who had a child at the breast. This 
custom was supposed to be a means of establishing a 
brotherhood between the Prince and his subjects "—p. 211. 
A not unpoetical fancy of a primitive and mountaineering 
people. 

From Bodlith to Wedden, from Grosnia to Vladicavcas, 
were other stages of a journey fraught with curious interest, 
in the way toa great object of our traveller's quest, the 
famous pass of Dariel and the Mount Kasbec. For this 
end in view they were prepared to scorn delights and live 
laborious days ; and, in spite of difficulties as to posting, 
and excessive discomfort at the hotels and post-stations, 
they neared the pass of Dariel and the rushing Terck on 
the 2nd of September, albeit thick clouds and drizzling 
rain bade fair to hide the Kasbec from their longing eyes. 
But who knows not the tenacity of English purpose, more 
especially in sight-seeing ? 

Kasbec is 16,532 feet above the level of the Black Sea, 
never clear of snow and when Mr. H. H. Cunynghame 
sketched the frontispiece which we reproduce elsewheré, it 
was covered apparently one-fourth down. ‘* We deter- 
mined,” writes his father, ‘‘to remain at Kasbec for at 
least twenty-four hours, in the hope that during that time 
we might get a glimpse of the mountain. We chanced to 
be at the station door when a Russian travelling carriage, 
of huge proportions, and drawn by eight horses, drove up. 
Some ladies were sitting outside in front, smoking their 
cigarettes, and enjoying a view of the pass, having placed 
their servants inside. We got into conversation, and they 








were much surprised when they found us to be English. 
men, who, they stated, seldom visited this country. But 
their astonishmert knew no bounds when we told them we 
intended to pass one day, or even two, in this wild glen 
in the bare hope of seeing the mountain. ‘ How eccentric’ 
they exclaimed, ‘that you should prefer seeing this huge 
mass, covered with snow, to the gay and beautiful Tiflis!’ 
We told them that probably our detention would not be 
long, and that, as there was a northerly wind blowing, we 
should possibly see the mountain ere nightfall, and, after 
all, reach Tiflis as soon as they. Both expectations were 
verified ; for, as we watched from our window, which faced 
the mountain, just as the moon rose, the clouds for a few 
moments disappeared, and the glorious Kasbec, arrayed 
in her new white mantle, appeared before us. The sight 
was sublime: in a few minutes it was gone again, 
Eventually, in consequence of the detention of post horses 
for the Grand Duke Michael, and the benefit which we 
derived from our letters, we airived in Tiflis at the same 
time as the gay party and their large carriage” (pp. 247-8), 

So fortune favoured the brave ; and we have only space 
to add that they lionized Tiflis, the beautiful capital of 
Georgia to their hearts’ content. A very pretty sketch of 
it faces p. 258. They had previous'y fallen in with the 
Grand Duke, whose consistent kindness provided them 
with letters that facilitated materially the arrangements of 
the rest of their tour. We cannot dwell longer upon it, 
though we heariily commend it to our readers. To the 
adventurous we shall only add that it was begun on the 
gth of June, and ended on the ioth of October, and did not 
cost the travellers mvch above a gvinea a head per day, 
for which they saw, besides what we have referred to, 
Mount Ararat and the oldest Armenian convent in the 
world. To stay-et-home travellers, lilse ourselves, who are 
not adventurovs, we can commend the book as “very 
pretty reading.” 


Garnston ; or, a Life’s Discipline. By Mrs. Jerome 
Mercier. Frederick Warne and Co. 


Mrs. Mercier deserves thanks for a pretty and whole- 
some story, and a plot which is wide of the ordinary 
grooves. Garnston grows ia interest as the reader gets 
well into the book, which is comprehended in a single 
volume, and develops as much incident as well as bone 
and muscle as many “thirty-one and sixpence worth” 
that we wot of. A fair orphan girl, brought up by an 
unworldly widower father, and inheriting much of his 
fastidiovs dreaminess, finds herself driven, by his sudden 
and unprovided for death, to seek the protection of a rough- 
grained but hearty old farmer aunt, whose ways and 
words are quite different to her ways. Alice or “ Arum” 
Field, our heroine, meets a long-haired Byronic young poet 
in the train as she is going to the Hill Farm, where her 
aunt, Mrs. Rich makes butter and cheese, and fats beeves, 
and so forth, and this sympathetic youth presents her with 
his “‘heart-throbs” as an appropriate gift for one whose 
eyes are red with tears. By degrees the uncongenial life 
of Hill Farm is varied by Arum making acquaintance 
with the Honourable Mrs. Torode, a widow, who owns 
Garnston, and her daughter Millicent, and finds that the 
son of the house is Lawrence Torode, her poet of the 
railway rencontre, This young fellow's character stands 
out in contrast with that of his sister, Milly. He 1s selfish, 
dreamy, extravagant ; she a girl of such sterling qualities 
that we rejoice to find her meet her match in Owen Dair, 
fellow of a college at Oxford, and brother of Arum’s § 
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genius, Richard Dair, a hearty, well-educated young 
farmer, who is learning farming with Mrs. Rich. Arum 
and Milly become great allies, notwithstanding the strong 
common sense of the latter, and the poet-fed dreams of 
the former. But Arvm is destined to find that her poet 
is glitter and not gold. He has impoverished his mother 
and sister, is too idle to work, and is withal an inveterate 
bler. This the heroine does not find out till he has 
enlisted her affections, dissatisfied her with the humdrum 
life of the farm, and pledged her to an engagement which 
she is to keep a secret for a time. On a sudden, as a 
bomb-shell, bursts on Garnston and Hill Farm the news 
that Laurence had committed a forgery. He has two 
assignations with Arum, and at the last well-nigh persuades 
her to accompany him in his flight to Australia, even 
though each interview disenchants her with the man whose 
whole stock in trade is a flow of poetic words, and whose 
character is meanness and littleness personified. Richard 
Dair stops the elopement, helps off the wretched Laurence 
in spite of himself, cures Arum of the melancholy that 
settled upon her after she recovers from the inevitable brain 
fever, and finally—can anyone doubt it—wins the reward 
of his yeoman services. He and Arum, no doubt, make 
as happy a couple as his brother and Milly, of whose 
wedded happiness and first baby the reader is allowed to 
have a glimpse. Such is a sketch of the story. The 
character-drawing is clever and not overdone. Arum 
inher dreams and Arum disenchanted are natural phases 
of one and the same type of character. The Dairs are a 
capital pair of brothers. Mrs. Rich is a sort of ‘‘ Cheeryble 
sister’’ to whom it would be hard to find a fellow, and 
Mrs. and Miss Torode are refined and ladylike women 
well-portrayed, and fitted to their parts in the story. The 
authoress is by no means wanting in humour, indeed she 
has one or two capital scenes in which this predominates, 
though we should account it a sin to quote dear good Mrs. 
Rich, whose thorough goodness and depth of love’ Arum 
herself learns to find surpassing that of ordinary mothers. 
Miss Cox, however, who talks of “things succeeding a 
vermeil,” and several other vulgar people, without any 
alloy to check our laughter are not so much caricatures as 
“people one has met;” and the curious in dialects and 
provincial expression will be edified by the italicised word 
in the following sentence, which represents a rustic’s 
account of a dairymaid’s hysterics. ‘ Hur’s seen the 
sperrit of farmer Puddlefat’s old donkey, that got up behind 
the hedge, missus, and broo at her,”’ added Abel who 
tejoiced in strong preterites.”—P. 252. 
_For the rest, we think Laurence’s wooing is very instruc- 
tive, as an index to the selfishness of such idletons as he. 
When Arum remembers that others are concerned in him, 

“Your dear mother!” she murmurs dolefully. 

“She need know nothing yet,” he answered. 
taised her eyes with wide, childlike surprise. 

“Not your own dear mother?” 

Then Lawrence explained carefully how the world’s cold 
breath would taint poetic love like theirs.—P. 225. 

For a'taste of Mrs. Mercier’s style we quote her account 
of the effect upon Arum (whose name, by the way, was 
given her by her father in token of the tall stateliness of 
his Alice) when the blow has fallen. “What is that wild 
story of a magic sword which could smite all things most 
taintily in twain? ‘ Smite,” said one, scoffingly. The 
swordsman smote, and the scoffer laughed. ‘‘ What am I 
Worse?” «Shake yourself,” said the swordsman; and he 
did, and fell apart. So with Arum. She was still, lest 


Arum 





her heart should fall to pieces. Some vague fear dwelt 
with her, that if she once gave way, if one touch of 
human sympathy were allowed to move her, she must die 
in the passion of agony that would ensue.” —P. 306. 

This analysis of feelings is not amiss. Indeed a good 
deal of similar scrutiny of feeling and motives in “ Garns- 
ton’ commends itself as true to nature. There is much 
to recommend, and nothing to detract from Mrs. Mercier's 


healthy story. 


Wild Sports and Savage Life in Zulu Land. By 
H. M. Walmsley. Frederick Warne and Uo. 


Col. Walmsley’s volume originally appeared, he tells us, 
under another title, and has since been rewritten and 
revised, so as to form a tale suitable for boys. We do not 
know anything about the authenticity of the incidents 
related, but we hardly look for strict accuracy in such a 
book. In its style it reminds us of Mr. W. H. G. Kingston's 
works, or rather, those of Capt. Mayne Reid. The sensa- 
tional way in which the exploits in the hunting-fields of 
South Africa of the hero, an Indian officer, on furlough, 
are told, will arouse the interest of our young readers, 
especially the hairbreadth escapes he has with a lion, a 
leopard, a rhinoceros, &c., on his expedition, with a mis- 
sionary, in search of the ruined cities of Zulu land. Of 
course, there is a heroine in the case, a Portuguese lady 
of noble birth; and when our juvenile friends reach this 
point and read the graphically drawn and thrilling scenes 
of the fight with the Malays—the Pirate in chase—the 
marriage of the heroine with the hero at the side of her 
father’s berth, just before his death—their shipwreck and 
rescue, we can fairly anticipate that their minds will be 
fully engrossed in the story, and their hearts beating with 
excitement. 

The last three chapters the author has devoted to the 
massacre at Cawnpore, whither he takes his hero from 
Cape Town on having been summoned to rejoin his regi- 
ment. This subject has so often been handled before, 
and at much greater length, that it seems a pity these 
chapters should not have been eliminated with the other 
part of the former volume, or the matter formed into a 
separate book, which would have been far better. The 
sketches, indeed, are so slight, that they seem only to 
have been inserted to show how suddenly the hero was 
promoted to high military rank, honour, and esteem, as 
well in the eyes of the Commander-in-Chief and his brother 
officers as in those of his wife, whom he had left at Cape 
Town, and to whom he returns. Nevertheless, this book 
will be, doubtless, found interesting by both young and 
old. The stories are very fairly written, and the illustra- 
tions and general “ get up” of the volume will make it an 
acceptable present for young folks, while even hardened 
and unromantic fathers of families, like ourselves, may 
find plenty of amusement in its perusal. 


The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Krozcer. 
New York: Hard and Houghton. London: Tribner 
and Co. 

We welcome this book not only as an evidence of the 
rising taste for scholarship and criticism in the United 
States, but also as a thoroughly sound and valuable mono- 
graph on a class of poetry but little known to or explored 
by our English critics. Indeed, we can call to mind no 
English account whatever of the Minnesingers, though 
there have been several German collections of their works, 
notably the work of F. H. von der Hagen, which, as Mr. 
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Kroeger says, is one of the finest examples of German 
literary workmanship ; and we must in justice add that 
Mr. Kroeger has shown the true spirit of German thorough- 
ness and scholarship in the volume now before us. 

The subject is so new that we shall make no apology for 
giving somewhat lengthy extracts from the work, letting 
Mr. Kroeger as far as possible speak for himself. The 
Minnesingers, as their name imports, were the poets of 
love— 


“It was in the twelfth and thirteen centuries, under the glorious | 


reign of the Hohenstauffens, amidst the turmoil of the Crusades, and 
whilst the sublime conceptions of the Cathedrals of Strassburg and 
Cologne were being wrought out, that there sprang up, as if by magic, 
that wonderful craft of Minnesingers, which lasted throughout a 
century, and then gradually expired; the grace and beauty of their 
singing appearing no more in German literature until Goethe struck 
anew the old tone, and thus heralded the dawn of the second brilliant 
period of German poetry.” 


The peculiar flexibility of the German language was 
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Frederick Barbarossa, and his accomplished and even 
more renowned successor, Frederick the Second, were 
distinguished members of the craft. And chief among 
the patrons of the art was one who “ was to that century 
what the Duke of Weimar was to the age of Goethe and 
Schiller, and whose Castle Wartburg was thus the home 
of songs and literary development long before it became 
famous as the place where Luther translated the Bible,” 
the Landgraf Herrmann of Thuringia. Those of our 
readers who have ever heard Wagner's magnificent opera 
of Tannhaiiser will remember that the scene of the contest 
of singers is laid in the great hall of Castle Wartburg, and 
Wolfram of Eschenbach, one of the heroes of the opera, 
is probably the most famous of all the Minnesingers, 
How the Homeric poems were preserved has long been a 
vexed question, and much ingenuity has been spent on the 
solution of the difficulties involved in the handing down of 
poems of such length and elaboration when the art of 





ELEPHANTS DRINKING. 
(From “ Wild Sports and Savage Life in Zulu Land.”) 


doubtless the main cause of the spreading of the class, 
the troubadours in France, and the skalds of the North are 
far inferior to the Minnesingers. The opening up of the 
East by the Crusaders, and the spread of the legends of 
King Arthur and his Round Table, of Charlemagne and 
his peers seem to have given the first impulse. The 
“‘strong Contagion” rapidly spread. Knights, princes, and 
kings took to composing ‘‘sonnets to their mistress’ eye- 
brow”’ and working out the intricacies of rhyme and 
rhythm, with the same fervour they devoted to the art of 
war. 

Readers of Scott will remember King Richard and the 
jovial songs he sang, whether in his tent amid the sands 
of Palestine, or in the cosy hut of Friar Tuck. These 
ballads were one of the many species of Minnesong. 
And greater monarchs than Richard were famed for their 
gift of song. King Wenzel of Bohemia, the mighty 


writing, if known at all, was yet in its infancy; but it 1s 
well established that but few of the romantic knights 
whose songs have come down to us, knew how to write or 
read, and indeed we know that Ulrich von Lichtenstein 
actually had to carry a letter from his sweetheart for weeks 
in his pocket before he found anybody to read it to him. 
And it may be doubted whether the Homeric ballads with 
their regular measure and their profusion of repeate 
epithets, such as occur iii all early stages of poetical 
development, witness the case of Cadmon, were 80 
difficult to preserve as the rugged lines and countless 
| variety of metrical change of the lays of the Minnesingers. 
| Possibly the way in which those lays were spread abroad 
| may have contributed to their preservation. As soon as 4 
| knight had compose? a song, his first step was to summon 
his page and teach him it. If, as was usually the case, 
‘the youth was unable to read, the knight kept repeat: 
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ing the song to the “ Singerlein i till he had every word | called Spruch, saying. Each class of poems had important 
and tone of it by heart, and the living embodiment of the | distinctions of form. We quote Mr. Kroeger— 

spatched to the fair Dulcinea, to whom it 7 . 
song was then desp tit. SI kh ten 9 t lie “ Firstly, the Spruch retained the form of one strophe for each poem, 
was his duty to repeat it. né would, in her turn, listen | which the Minnelied, as we have seen, discarded ; secondly, the various 
attentively till she knew the song by heart, and then Spruche or Sayings of one poet could be composed by him in one 
dismissing the squire with thanks and gifts, would, en | common tone or strophe-form; whereas each new Minnelied required a 


, . : 2w 2 elody—at least, this rule was so rarely violated, th 
rf mme repeat the complimentary effusion to all | 9©¥ tone and melod; y violated, that 
véritable fe P P J some twelve hundred different strophe-forms have come down to us 


friends and neighbours. Of course many lays have been from the poets of those days ; and thirdly, within the strophe-form the 
lost, but from the specimens preserved in the Manessian Saying, by reason of its being spoken, were allowed liberties of 
collection at Paris, we are fully able to describe the | rhythmical changes which to the sung lied were strietly prohibited. 
yarious sorts of poems. How marvellous was the faculty | 
possessed by these bards will be seen by a more detailed 
account of the structure of their poems. Every song had 


The most famous sayings were those of Walther von der 
Vogelweide, whose name has been made familiar to all 
in the mature times of the art, “a triplicity of strophe readers of Longfellow by the well-known poem which com- 
form, each strophe being divided into three parts, the first | Memorates his dying bequest to the birds and the way in 
two corresponding perfectly with each other in the which the monks of Wurzburg carried out his instructions. 
slightest matter of rhythm and rhyme, and the third The three kinds of rhyme used by the Minnesingers are 
forming a rhythmically and metrically connected, but | given by Mr. Kroeger as (1) the masculine or monosyllabic ; 


Bree CMARIN Se 





THE LION. 
(From “‘ Wild Sports and Savage Life in Zulu Land.”) 


otherwise independent part.” To this it must be added | (2) the feminine or dissyllabic; and (3) the rhyme of such 
that to use the same kind of strophe form for two different | dissyllables as Sagen, pronounced as’ Sag’n, or, as our 
rc considered very inartistic, and that no poet was | own English saying, heaven, fire, &c. 
allowed to use the strophe form of another. It must also| |. le ays So ak ates 
: 5 . . , ‘ The ability with which the Minnesinger utilised all possibilities of 
eet that the first acinastater nay — of but rhyme is perfectly amazing. Limited to rhymes of complete purity to 
, Strophe, and that though, following the example of | such an extent that in all of Vogelweide’s poems, for instance, only two 
Heinrich von Veldeke, who may be termed the father of | slight impurities occur, they enlisted the vast resources of their beau- 
the art, the bards were accustomed to join many strophes tiful and flexible language to we = ee pt ge apa 
s : = wherein every. word of every line rhymes with the other, while the lines 
seo, ne rophar often, preserved thei orginal | heey el ay pong Same ems we 
tion of the diff e page. q last word of the line is rhymed by the firet of the next One ; poems 
A erent strophes in a song. wherein the last word of the strophe rhymes with its first word; poems 
P “To sing and to say” is used by the Minnesingers to yon in meget of ene ont net A. a poems gammation 
M ; ¢ . rhymes, in the mos various OSS 8 oecms oO word-piayin 
et dermnang if ra 8 celle rhymes, &c.; and in most pe the fundamental shpthettaal henner 
Minnelied ceaievelt en Saagree a P : or tse 5. ae | SONS supreme and makes the ornamentation seen fom natural out- 
. ; ’ g of love, the seasons, or feelings, it Was | growth. Frauenlob has achieved real wonders in this way. 
variably composed with its melody and sung; but if it | 
Was a didactic poem it was simply spoken, and hence We quote a short specimen in which the end word of 
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reader will notice also many internal rhymes— 


“* Rosy-coloured meadows 

To shadows we see vanish everywhere. 
Wood-birds warbling dieth, 

Sore trieth them the snow of wintry year. 
Woe, woe! what red mouth’s glow. 
Hovers now o’er the valley ? 

Ah! ah! the hours of woe! 
Lovers it doth rally 
No more; yet its caress seems cosy.” 


We have spent so much space over the minnesong that we 
must merely briefly allude to the other divisions. The 
Minnelay was more irregular lacking the “ triplicity of the 
strophe-form and the sameness of the strophes.” The lines 
were also very short. We quote two stanzas from a lay 
by Ulrich von Wintersten— 


* Let all heart-aching, 
Soul-breaking, 
Soon leave me! 
Let me succeed, love 
Speed, love! 
Take heed, love, 
To grieve me. 
J * * * 
Ah, sweetest love, come loving be, 
To love resign thee lovingly 
That I no more be worried, 
And sigh no more for thy sweet sake, 
My yearning heart, else love, will break, 
And in its grief be buried.” 


The finest specimens of poetry were, however, the religious 
hymns, in which the “highest expression was attained in 
those poems that were addressed to the woman of all 
women—Mary, the mother of Jesus.” Chief among these 
is the ‘Great Hymn” of Gottfried von Strassburg, which 
is probably the finest of all the Minnelieder—worldly or 
sacred. 

The golden age of the Minnesinger soon died out; the 
songs became an art instead of an impulse of genius, and 
was soon vulgarized ; instead of the freshness and beauty 
of the early songs men sought but to reproduce their out- 
ward forms and metres, much the same as we find in the 
present day. There were some great poets still surviving, 
such as Heinrich von Meissen, or Frauenlob, whose tomb 
is still shown in the Cathedral of Mainz, but the spon- 
taneity had almost entirely died out. The school of 
Meistersinger who now came into existence was almost 
purely mechanical and looked more to the form than the 
spirit, their great art being to fetter their own prosaic 
imaginings in the metres and stanzas of the old school; 
these they adopted and termed tones, and candidates for 
admission into their guild had first to compose a poem 
in the metre and music of four of the best-known of 
these which were termed crowned tones and were the 
*‘long-tones of Marner, Regenbogen, Frauenlob, and 
Migglin.”’ 

And here we must part company with Mr. Kroeger, 
whose metrical skill in every tone certainly entitles him to 
a place in the fraternity, with much admiration for the 
remarkable way in which he has succeeded in reproducing 
the forms and peculiarities of his heroes. There is, in 
our opinion, no book of the same size which contains 
more real criticism, poetical fluency, and curious informa- 
tion than this. America may be proud of its author, from 
whom we part with regret, and whom we hope often to 
meet again. 





A.I.T.S. 


One of the Least. A Story founded on Fact. By S. 
RussELt SHARMAN. The Book Society. 


These little volumes are apparently intended as presents 
for Sunday School scholars, or as additions to the village 
library. The first mentioned deserves notice as a favour. 
able specimen of its class, albeit that class is by no means 
an exalted one, nor specially adapted, in our opinion, for 
the amusement or instruction of children. It is the well. 
worn story (as common perhaps in real life as in fiction) of 
a country lad who from a seemingly hopeless position 
raises himself by steadiness and perseverance to an 
honourable station in life. Such a narrative can present 
no novel ‘features unless modelled by the graceful hand of 
a master in the difficult art of writing children’s tales, but 
there is an honest, manly tone about ‘‘ Humphrey Merton,” 
with an entire absence of cant, which deserves com 
mendation. 

We cannot praise ‘** One of the Least.’’ It was doubtless 
written with the meritorious object of drawing attention to 
the various schools and homes in London for the reforma- 
tion of “City Arabs,” and recounts how one “ Fernie” 
was so rescued from a life of sin, but the whole story is in 
the ‘‘ goody-goody” style of a penny tract, and presents 
not a single interesting feature. Fernie has a good little 
sister, ‘‘ Tottie,’"’ who of course dies about the middle of 
the book. It is curious that writers of this class should 
persist in .telling children that the end of goodness is— 
death. 


Clubs and Club Life in London. With Anecdotes 
of its Famous Coffee Houses, Hostelries, and Taverns 
from the 17th Century to the Presert Time. By 
Joun Timss, F.S.A., &c, &c. J. C. Hotten. 


Who does not ‘hail a treat, when Mr. Timbs’ pen pro- 
duces another volume of blended archeology and gossip? 
Who does not rejoice in the prospect of accompanying 
him in a series of excursions into the past and its memorials 
whether in town or country? Long life to the lively old 
man, who this time is learned, witty, and eloquent as to 
the clubs and club life which has of old nursed and 
fostered so much of the wit, wisdom, and (shall we say it ’) 
wickedness of our forefathers. 

We must not tarry over the debateable definition of the 
word ‘club;” suffice it that the idea is as old as the 
Greeks of Theognis’ date ; nor does it much concern us to 
scrutinise Mr. Timbs’ claim of precedence for “ La Court 
de bone compagnie,” of which Chaucer was a member, 
which dates 200 years earlier than the Bread-street 
Club established by Sir Walter Raleigh commonly 
reputed the first of London clubs. There are so many 
historic clubs to stop the way, and these clubs proper in 
the literal sense, that we plunge “in medias res,” albeit, 
with a sense of the milksop habit of our day, which has 
converted clubs into resorts “in which wit and eloquence 
succumb to statistics, and claret has given place to cofiee. 
Some of the earlier clubs had a literary and political end 
in view, ¢.g., “the Saturday and the Brothers ” of which 
Bolinbroke was a@ light, and of which Swift writes n his 
Journal to Stella: the (Martinus) ‘“‘ Scribblerus” Club took 
the place of “the Brothers,” and was more exclusively 
literary, as its name imports. Martinus, the prenome?, 
was a playful skit upon the name of Swift, invented by 
“Oxford” in allusion to one of its most caustic a? 
brilliant members. The Calves’ Head Club, and the 
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King’s Head Clubs had a religious-political significance» 
which led to rows and riots, and the Street Clubs, such as 
the Mohocks, &c-, were most unbrother'y bandings 
togethers of biackguards and rowdies to make the streets 
dangerous to all quiet folk. The first institution of really 
distinguished merit and memorial was the Kit-Kat-Club, a 
union of leaders attached to the House of Hanover, and 
owing its name either to a mutton pie or its maker, or, 
accomding to the poetical Dr. Arbuthnot, to the “old cats 
and young kits’’ whom the gay members toasted. The 
names of Steele, Addison, Congreve, and Garth, avouch 
the good company it included, and Jacob Tonson, the 
bookseller, its secretary, had a fad for collecting pictures of 
allthe members. Because the height of the room where 
they met at Barn Elms limited the length of these pic- 
tures to thirty-six by twenty-eight inches, such a length 
has acquired the immortal name of a “ Kit-Cat"’: and all 
the Kit-Cats by the way were to be seen at the Manches- 
ter Exhibition of 1862, a loan from the reoresentative of 
the old Tonsons. One of the best anecdotes in this book 
(which is saying much) is Garth’s excuse for preferring a 
night of it at the Kit-cat to visiting fifteen patients. “ It’s 
no great matter whether I see them to-night or not, for 
nine of them have such bad constitutions that all the 
physicians in the world can’t save them, and the other six 
have such good ones that all the physicians in the world 
can’t kill them.” 


Very curious is the growth of the Royal Society Club, 
as here described, from a fish and pudding dinner at 
Child’s Coffee House, or other rendezvovs, of which the 
Mitre, in Fleet-street was the most famous, into a grand 
institution for discussing science, and féting scientific 
visitors on turtle and venison. Dr. Halley, the toothless 
astronomer from Greenwich, was the suggester of the 
“saft eating’ involved in the original repast ; but when the 
great James Watt dined with the Royal Society forty years 
later the dinners had movnted from ts. 6d. to 5s. a head, 
exclusive of wine, and a French geologist in 1797 gives a 
lively account of the more so'id “‘ feast of reason and flow 
of soul,” which was washed down by quantities of strong 
beer called porter. That all was not science or fact which 
was discussed there is evidenced by the membership of 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, a madcap, racketty old worthy 
or unworthy, whom the writer of this article can just 
remember, with an inclination to scream at his impossible 
yarns and endless waggeries and vagaries. Almack’s, 
Brookes’, Arthur's, White's, suggest clubs not yet extinct, 
but only the shadows of what they were. In all of them 
estates changed hands in a night over the faro table ; “‘ the 
rattling a dice box at White’s shook down all the fine oaks 
of many a noble property; beggared gamesters would 
fling themselves out of a club window, or “ step into the 
next room "’ and shoot themselves out of hand. Curiously 
coincident with this kind of mad play was a flashing of wit 
which we now desiderate. Perhaps we must be content 
that the bad and the good have paired off one against the 
other. At Brookes’ one day a member remarked that as 
there was much opposition to Lord Henry Petty’s proposed 
tax on iron, it might be well to transfer the tax to coals. 
™ That,” interposed Sheridan, ‘‘ would be out of the frying 
pan into the fire with a vengeance.” Connected with 
White's is Selwyn’s remark to Charles Townshend, who 
had taken him in his carriage to drop him at the Club, and 
with whom he was engaged in a perpetual “‘ wit-combat.” 

Remember,” said George as they parted, “this is the 
first set-down you have given me to-day.” It looks ill for 
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our claims to wit and originality at this end of the 
rineteenth century, that a story told of an archbishop and 
a witty bishop, still amongst us, is a mere rechauffee of 
this. Y. drove W. into the city, which gives the name to 
his province. My lord, where would you like to be set 
down? Thanks, your grace, I have been set down so 
often, that it is perfectly immaterial. Less rake-helly and 
more truly convivial was the Beef-steak Society, some of 
whose members might well have had for their motto 
‘mens est im patinis,” if the po:t wine with which they 
washed down the steaks had not divided their regard. Of 
this section of the club the old Duke of Norfolk was the 
typical man, but the influx of comedians, songsters, and 
bards like Captain Morris, the laureate lyrist of the steaks,” 
redeemed this c'ub from a suspicion of grossness, and we 
suspect that the modern “ Garrick” is flat and prosaic 
company in comparison. 


After the annals of such clubs as those, these of our day 
read flat. The Roxburghe Club dinners recall a past genera- 
tion of biblionhiles, with whom books were a dainty, but 
so apparently were turtle and turtle punch. The Literary 
Club, which still holds on, though its quondam secretary, 
the venerable Dean Mi'lman, sleeps in the city cathedral 
of which he wrote the history, has been commemorated 
with his usual felicity by Lord Maceulay. Its name is 
changed to the Johnson Club. We svspect its members 
call it in the pride of their hearts “the Club.” The Ori- 
ental, the Travellers, the Wyndham, and the Atheneum 
come in also for notice in Mv. Timbs’ pages, though he 
justly remarks of the last that “ninety-nine hundredths of 
its members are people who rather seek to obtain standing 
by belonging to the Atheneum than to give it a lustre by 
the talent of its members.” We have always heard it said 
that it was a Club of cliques: the architects muster to 
blackball the lawyers; the artists combine to exclude the 
critics. Of the library, which is its proudest boast, a story 
is told which Mr. Timbs has needlessly obscured in telling. 
A member asked (we presume a servant, not the librarian), 
“Is Justin Martyr here?” ‘I do not know,” was the 
reply: ‘I will refer to the list; but I do not think that 
gentleman is one of our members.” (p. 207.) Of the Re- 
form Club, built expressly to eclipse all other clubs in 
dimensions and magnificence, Mr. Timbs fails to note a 
repartee (we think it was Lord Brougham’s), who, when 
asked to dine by an original member, and solicited to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the splendid dining-room, remarked, 
with a side thrust at the condition of membership which 
admitted reformers of whatever shade or grade, “I like 
your room better than your company.” No mention is 
made of the new clubs of the last ten years. When Mr. 
Timbs proceeds, in the latter half of his book, to pass in 
review the coffee houses and the taverns of London, old 
and new, he seems to us to trench a little on a former 
volume of Mr. Hotten’s publishing: the history of signs 
and signboards. Many of even the later coffee-houses are 
gone. Button’s, the resort of the post-Drydenian wits, in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, is almost forgotten. The 
‘‘ Piazza,” in Covent Garden, where we have ourselves 
dined sumptuously some thirty years ago, has its site now 
occupied by the Floral Hall of glass 4 la Crystal Palace. 
It is to be regretted that there is now no “ Old Slaughters” 
since the demolition of the house to make way for the 
avenue between Long Acre and Leicester Square, where 
outsiders might ‘hear convivial artists of the highest rank 
talk over their art and its collaterals as in the palmy days 
of that coffee-house. What, by the way, was the name of 
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the tavern, still existing in Castle Street, where Mark | mistake not, from the border land between Heref 
Lemon and the Mayhews were wont to dine; and on the | Radnor. 
little dining room of which we recollect the ruddy glow of We have no space to touch on the list of taverns and 
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DON SALTERO'S COFFEE HOUSE, CHELSEA. WHITE'S CLUB, ST. JAMES’. 
(From “Clubs and Club Life in Loudon.”) (From “ Clubs and Club Life in London.” 


the last great fire in Leicester Square casting a radiance | the ana connected with them which complete them, or 
the last time we dined there? Another institution of the | the excursus on the origin of tavern signs. But more is 
past, although it still survives as a tavern, is Peele’s | known, than formerly about the Eagle and Child, the 
Coffee House. It was noted, Mr. Timbs tells us, for its | Green Man and Still, the Bull and Mouth, and such familiar 
names to old Londoners, and to those who in coaching- 
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THE OLD WHITE HART, BISHOPSGATE. ST. JOHN'S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 
(From “Clubs and Club Life in London.” (From “Clubs and Club Life in London.”) 


files of newspapers from an early date. If was the place, | days came up from the country. Who can forget the 
too, to find all the provincial papers. To our mind it is | coach journey that ended at the George and Blue Boar, 
memorable, in that one of its later proprietors came, if we | Holborn, with its open galleries outside each story? oF the 
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Swan with Two Necks (or “ nicks,” as the curious in signs 
and signboards say, it ought to be written”); and divers 
other picturesque hostelries like the Four Swans Inn, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, of which a representation is 
given to face p. 272 of the volume before us. We do not 
fnd our old friend. ‘‘ The Blue Posts,” among the list of 
taverns. Yet good dinners and good company have been 
found in that tavern, in Cork Street, before and since the 
opening of St. James’ Hall and such like more spacious 
restaurant. 

On all these matters, and many more of collateral 
interest. Mr. Timbs’ book will be found a curious and 
yaluable authority. The illustrations, specimens of which 
we give, are particularly noteworthy. 


—_— <o—____—____ 


GERMANY. 





Tue “ Berlin correspondent" of the Times of Tuesday, 
the 4th inst., comments upon the remarks of that journal 
some days ago on the ill-feeling of the Germans towards 
England, correctly enough tracing its origin and develop- 
ment. But when he tacks some phrases to his comment 
by way of glozing over its unpleasantness and softening 
down the asperity to which he evidently thinks it may give 
rise, I cannot side with him. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to deny or even palliate the existence of such ill 
feeling, verging upon hatred and mingled with contempt. 
I would not willingly have stated this fact were it not 
patent to all who live in Germany or mix with Germans, 
or even to those who only read German newspapers. How 
often has friend Kladderadatsch, for instance, exhibited 
this prevalent ill-feeling, both in his illustrations and his 
jocose text. Only the other day, to illustrate the Asiatic 
question, Russia was represented as a_boa-constrictor 
coiled around the attenuated British lion, and evidently 
crushing his bones. And surely Kladderadatsch may be 
regarded as an exponent of German sentiments. What 
has led to this ill-feeling of the Germans towards a kindred, 
and formerly so much admired, nation has been, as I have 
said, ably and correctly set forth by the Times correspon- 
dent. I have no doubt the day will come when the 
Germans will see their error, when this alienation will 
cease, and a better feeling will spring up among them 
towards you ; meanwhile this unnatural state of things can 
only be regretted, the more so as it is decidedly mischievous 
to Germany in political respects, where she has still so 
much to learn from England. ‘Parliamentary govern- 
ment” may be “on its trial” amongst you, but in Ger- 
many it has yet to become a reality, and the more she is 
taught to despise the ways of England, the more her 
g0vernments, at least some of them, will chuckle and 
Tejoice. 

The affair of Dr. Hessel will certainly rather aggravate 
than mitigate the asperity of Germans towards England. 
It is not my intention to dwell upon this unfortunate case, 
the less so as the English government has at least indem- 
nified the unhappy man for his pecuniary losses, and as 
your own journals have made the matter the subject of 
leading articles and raised their voices against the adminis- 
tration of justice in your country, at least so far as the 
Police are concerned. 

The Berlin National Zeitung expresses itself indignant 
atthe idea that a German should be recognisable by his 





pronunciation of “no,” and says: ‘“* We always thought 
it was difficult to acquire the peculiar drawl of the English 
‘yes,’ but could not have imagined that there was any 
mystery in the pronunciation of ‘no.’” The writer of that 
article here only betrays his ignorance of the English pro- 
nunciation, for the reverse of what he says is the truth. 
A teacher of English from the outset should impress on his 
pupils’ minds the necessity of their attending, above all, 
to the correct sounding of the vowel “‘o” as the most 
difficult, though, from its fancied resemblance to the 
German, apparently the easiest of the English vowel 
sounds. And yet nowhere, perhaps, ought these things to 
be better known than in that city where there is now a 
higher academy for the study of modern languages, at 
which English is taught, among others, by Such a man as 
Professor Edward Matzner. The first instalment of his 
remarkable ‘‘ English Grammar” published, like his sub- 
sequently-mentioned works, by Werdmann, Berlin, has 
just reached me. The volume is of a larger size than that 
of the first edition, the characters are English, and the 
matter is considerably amplified; for in the previous 
smaller-sized edition the Theory of Sounds occupies only 
208 pp., while in the new enlarged one it extends to 
225. As the English public are now in a position to judge 
of the extraoidinary merits of his grammar for themselves, 
seeing that Mr. Murray has published, or is about to pub- 
lish an English translation of it, there is no need for me to 
dwell upon its incomparable excellences, upon its exhaus- 
tiveness, and the research and wide reading in old and 
modern English, of which every page gives evidence. I 
have gone over the chapter on the pronunciation of vowels 
and consonants most carefully, and tested its accuracy. 
It occupies fifty-eight pages, and in all I could detect only 
the following seven inaccuracies, which, being identical 
with those in the first edition, I regret the more should 
have been again overlooked in the revision of this. They 
are: “China” (p, 20) is pronounced “tshany,"’ or, as 
Matzner spells it, ‘‘tschéhni.” This being only the vulgar 
pronunciation, the politer one ought to have been added. 
“Almanac” is marked “almanac” (p. 31); ‘* adept” 
(p. 33) is evidently assumed to have the accent on the first 
instead of on the second syllable. Equally so “ abscéss” 
(p- 90) is accented on the second, instead of on the first; 
and (p. 92) ‘‘ Assign,” instead of ‘ assign.” ‘ Caracterize”’ 
(p. 76) is equally misprinted, as in the first edition; and 
(p. 82) * phlégmatic ” alone is given, and the more common 
pronunciation, with the accent on the second syllable, 
omitted. But these trivial errors and oversights are as 
mere specks in the sun, and their examination can only 
serve to testify to the general accuracy of the work, which, 
we hope, the veteran grammarian (Matzner, by the way, 
is the author of an equally superior French Grammar) may 
be spared to see through the press to a successful termina- 
tion. Before me lie also his two volumes of ‘‘ Specimens 
of Old English, with a Dictionary,” with the assistance of 
Karl Goldbeck, edited fy Edward Matzner. First volume, 
first part, poetry; second part, prose. Second volume, 
dictionary, first instalment.” These volumes comprise 
specimens of Old English and its various literary dialects 
from the disappearance of Anglo-Saxon as a literary 
language down to the fifteenth century. The text is sup- 
plied with copious explanatory and critical notes, occupy- 
ing nearly two thirds of each page, and each specimen is 
preceded by either a sketch of the author's life or an 
historical account of the piece itself, from which the speci- 
men is selected. The author, in his preface, pays Eng- 
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land a high compliment to say that she puts most nations 
of the continent to shame by her having paved the way for 
a more profound knowledge of her old literature, and men 
like Skeats, Morris, Furnival, and others still among the 
living, will, no doubt, be grateful to find themselves 
alluded to in the following passage, which testifies at once 
to the author’s modesty and gratitude, no less than to his 
sincerity in his scientific labours :— 

“« How little the individual is able to achieve by himself in his 
scientific pursuits, as, indeed, in every other sphere, is a conviction 


easily gained ; the best ‘hat he is he owes to others. Let then the best 
recognise themselves in what appertains to them in this book; not to 





conceal his own ignorance, nor for prudential reasons, to leave diffi- * 


culties untouched, was the honest endeavour of the editor. The 
absence of pretension in a sincere enquirer disposes him to receive 
with gratitude the performances of others, and frankly to rectify what 
seem to him errors. Worldly success was never the aim of the editor’s 
labours. He who has not the courage, without hope of reward or 
even of gratifying acknowledgment, to serve the cause of a science, 
will neither be able to achieve aught in his sphere, nor be thought 
worthy of gaining any other noble pursuit.” 

Buti‘ this work should be found calculated to promote, 
in Germ.ny or elsewhere, profuunder interest in English 
literature, and to check in some measure the wide spread 
routine-like way in which the English language and 
literature are studied, the highly meritorious scholars 
beyond the sea will pardon a foreigner for having 
attempted to share their labours, though not their 
merit. The “ Dictionary” does not confine itself to the 
words contained in the ‘‘ Specimens,” but comprises those 
of the whole period over which they extend, and besides 
tracing the etymology, gives the historical development of 
the meaning of each word, supported by numerous quota- 
tions, all paged or numbered according to lines. An idea 
may be formed of the completeness aimed at when I state 
that the present. instalment, consisting of 128 closely 
printed large sized octavo pages of two columns each, 
reaches only down to “at, ate, atte.” This dictionary, 
therefore, promises to emulate the marvellous achieve- 
ment of Littré, and to do for old English what that 
scholar has done, single-handed like Matzner for modern 
French. 

Even a superficial glance at any of the pages of the 
notes with which the volumes teem wil] show how little 
need there was for such an apology, and how surpassing 
Matzner’s merit as editor is. I would only instance his 
text of ‘The Owl and the Nightingale,” and the notes on 
it, as compared with Stratman’s among the poetical, and 
the “‘ Ancren Riewle” among the prose specimens, as com- 
pared with the extract given by Mr. Marsh. How often is 
even Mr. Morton, the English editor of the text, corrected. 
No classical author has been treated with more philolo- 
gical minuteness ard erudition than is here displayed. 


ee 


FRANCE. 





Tue Emperor Napoleon III.’s sarcophagus awaits in 
the mortuary chapel of the ancient church of St. Denis, 
the time that will surely come a little later on, when His 
Majesty’s remains shall be disinterred at Chiselhurst, and 
conveyed with befitting state and ceremony to their final 
place of sepulture. Arrangements were made during the 
last reign for the future burial of the Emperor at St. 
Denis, side by side with the Bourbon kings of France. 
The marble sarcophagus destined to be the receptacle of 
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Napoleon III., stands on a granite pedestal in readiness 
for the change which will follow upon the return of 
Napoleon IV. 

Parisian critics are beginning to realise the hopeless 
bewilderment in which their judgments have been landed 
by the younger Alexandre Dumas’ last audaciously para. 
doxical play of La Femme de Claude at the Gymnase. The 
conclusion they arrive at is that, when all is said and done 
about it, the most ardent admirers of the younger Dumas 
must admit the piece to be a simply hopeless product of 
pseudo-philosophic transcendentalism. The first act charms 
with its gracious and delicate limning of the choicest 
exemplars of the very cream of Parisian society, the curious 
incidents unfolded by this inaugural act exciting an interest 
almost like fascination. That interest is scattered, however, 
by the amazement excited in the spectators’ minds by a 
second act that is simply (say the critics) incomprehensible, 
By the third act, with which the drama is brought to its 
conclusion, they are dumbfoundered, it is at once so 
religious, so atheistical, and so inconsequent. 


The successor to the vacant chair of the late Pére Gratry 
at the Academy is M. St. René Taillandier. Out of the 
twenty-eight of the Forty Immortals who voted at the last 
ballot, fifteen were for him, and thirteen for M. de Viel 
Castel the rival candidate. Another candidate was put 
forward at the same time, this being M. Leconte de Lisle, 
but he failed to find even one solitary supporter. On the 
scrutiny being declared, a round O was rather painfully 
attached to his name. None of the three can be regarded 
as aman of any particular mark or consideration beyond 
the borders of France. 

Fragments of beautiful sculnture, formerly decorating the 
grand staircase of the Hotel de Ville, have recently, with 
great care, been collected from among tke blackened and 
shattered débris of that edifice. Some of these fragments 
are so little injured that they are set on one side to take 
part in the work of reconstruction. 

Madame la Marechale Lauriston, widow of one of the 
Paladins of the First Napoleon, who died the other day at 
52 in the Rue du Faubovrg Saint Honoré, was more than 
three months beyond the completion of her hundredth 
year, having been born on the 29th September, 1772. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis would have regarded her baptis- 
mal registry very suspiciously. The authenticity of it, 
however, anpears to be incontrovertible. 

The unsuccessful candidate just now mentioned as 
having had his name put up in vain at the Academy, 
M. Leconte de Lisle, is busy vpon a tragedy intended for 
the Odéon, called Fredegonde. 

A Paris journalist, of some note, in his day, Pierre Jean 
Lesguillon, is, within the last few days deceased. One of 
the ablest of his dramatic productions, now almost for- 
gotten, was a piece of diablerie entitled M éphistopheles. 

A two act comedy, entitle Phitus, written in collaboration 
by Albert Millaud and Gaston Jolivet is in preparation 
at the Vaudeville. 

Théophile Gautier’s effects have been sold off, with some 
display of eagerness on the part of the competing pul 
chasers. The bronzes and other objects of art realise 
about 12,600 francs. The engravings, lithographs, and 
photographs brought in about 4,000 francs additional. 

M. Prax-Paris, Deputy, has addressed letters of con- 
dolence on their great bereavement to both the Empress 
Eugénie and the Prince Louis Napoleon. That to the 
latter contained these words: “Have faith in God and 
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confidence in France. Dedicate to her your heart and 
your arm. She loves you. Hope and wait! 

The Monstre will, at the Chatelet, take the place of the 
Maison du Baigneur as the chief altraction or piéce de 
resistance. 

La Belle Poule is getting ready for representation at the 
Théatre Francaise. 

M. Debérain has just published the course of Lectures 
he has recently been delivering in his capacity as the 
Professor at the School of Agriculture in Giignon. Six 
chapters of the work are devoted to the subject of arable. 
land. Considerable information, with abundance of details, 
may be found there on the employment of farm manures 
and phosphates. 

Abd-e!-Kader’s son, Si-Mahi-ed-Din, who took part, 
during the Franco-German war, in the intrigues against 
French domination in Algeria—conduct that was at once 
energetically d:scountenanced and severely reprehended 
by his illustrious father—has just now given in his com- 
plete submission. 

Professor Fayrer of the Medical College of Calcutta, has 
just published a magnificent volume, embellished with 
coloured engravings, delineative of the venomous reptiies 
of Hindostan, the title of his work being ‘‘ Thanatophidiax 
de I'Inde.” According to the author, as many as 12,416 
persons were destroyed in 1869 by the stings of poisonous 
snakes in the Punjaub, Oude, and Central Hindostan, being 
at the rate of one in every ten thousand of the inhabitants. 

A translation from the fifth English edition of Mr. 
Darwin's “‘ Origin of Species” has appeared in French— 
the translator being M. J. J. Moulinié. 

Le Comte d’'Csmond has brought out his “*‘ Symphonies 
du Coeur et Chansons de |’Esprit,” a spirituel title for a 
book of verses. 

From the ‘“‘ Penstes” of the Marquis de Lagrange, 
member of the Institute, some fine and suggestive reflec- 
tions might be culled had we space or leisure for the selection. 
One while he exclaims “Si l'on savait tout ce qu’on peut 
oser!” And at another moment observes, sententiously, 
“Nous sommes ce que nous paraissons étre.” The 
volume is well worthy of examination. One thought 
France and Germany would do wisely to lay well to heart 
“La guerre fait pus de malheureux que de victimes.” 

On lovkirg into the ‘Histoire de la diplomatie du 
Gouvernment de la Défense Nationale,” recently published 
in three volumes by Amyot, it is impossible not to recog- 
nise that the compiler of the work, M. Valirey, has striven 
to perform his delicate task conscientiously. 

A bust of Mehul in terra cotta and a medallion of 
Clapisson have lately been presented by the Ministre des 
Beaux Arts to the Conservatoire de Musique. The former 
will be suitably placed in the library, and the latter, still 
more suitably, if possible, in the museum of instruments 
of which he was the originator. 

M. Solomon, the new tenor, is about to make his first 
appearance i Guillame Tell, and the liveliest hopes are 
entertained of a brilliant success being achieved. 

_M. Thiers’ old Secretary, Jules Goetschler, for some 
time past chief of the Section of the National Archives, 
has just died at the age of sixty-four. 

Monarchical titles are looking up under the régime of 
the Republic. For example, the Lycée Corneille is going 
to tesume its former designation as the Lycée Henri 

uatre. By way of compensation, however, to the manes 
of the prince of French dramatists, of him of whom 
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Napoleon the Great declared that if he had lived in his 
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reign he would certa‘nly have made him a Prince, the 
Lycée of Roven, at the request of the inhabitants and of 
the Municipal Council of that ancient city, is about to 
have acco:ded to it the name of Corneille. 

M. Perey, one of the favovvite comedians of the 
French capital, we regret to announce has receutly become 
deranged. His insanity first manifested itself by the 
increase of his misevly habits, but unmistakeable signs at 
last betrayed themselves of complete mental aber ation. 

The “ Code Pratique ” recenily compiled in two volumes 
by Charrier-Ju'gnet, and which has just now been pub- 
lished, is neither a treatise strictly speaking nor a com- 
mentary on the Code Civile or on the Code de Procedure, 
but is a sort of combination or alliance of the two Codes. 
It is a work at once of great interest and of great utility. 


MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 


No number of The Contemporary Review appears now 
to be complete without an article on “ Prayer.” This 
time the Duke of Argyll writes in answer to Mr. Knight's 
paper in the last number. The clergy are so much 
attacked for their indiscriminate charities that we are glad 
to see a well-written and thoroughly interesting paper by 
the Rev. Henry Whitehead, on “ Mendicity from a clerical 
point of view.” An attack on Mr. Wallace’s “ Malay 
Archipelago ” is somewhat late in the day, but the Rev. S. 
Whitmer, who has had extended opportunities of observa- 
tion, questions many of his statements. No one will be 
more glad of independent discussion and criticism than 
Mr. Wallace himself. Very few have even heard of 
Schopenhauer and M:. Lawrenny’s account of him is 
therefore welcome. He has always held a high place in 
the lists of German speculation, and no one since Kant has 
had more influence. 

The Day of Pest is apparently a large version of Good 
Words. The size makes it somewhat cumbrous and the 
engravings are more remarkable for boldness than delicacy. 
But a list of authors headed by an archbishop, and com- 
prising Dr. Vaughan, Miss Ingelow, A.K.H.B., and 
George Macdonald, necessarily implies good, sound, and 
amusing papeis. 

Good Things by no mean belies its names, though 
some of the papers, such as ‘ Dainty Daniel” scarcely 
draw the line accurately between unmeaning silliness and 
playful nonsense. ‘‘ A New Puzzle” is a first introduction 
to anatomy. The fairy tales are all amusing. 

The People’s Magazine, besides its two serial stories 
‘“‘ Bargarran’s Daughter” and “ The Earl’s Promise,” has 
abudance of lesser papers, all of some interest. Tom 
Hood has some pretty childish verses, “ Seeking for 
Fairyland,” and there is a good engraving of Murillo’s 
Orlando Muerto. 

St. Paul’s is an average number. Mr. James Green- 
wood, in ** Penny Awfuls,” enters a strong protest against 
literary enterprise in the shape of the adventures of Jack 
Sheppard and other juvenile literature. The author of 
‘‘ St. Abe” has a poem, “ The Year of the Great Show.” 
Mr. Horne has a pleasant paper on “‘ The Great Fairs and 
Markets of Europe.” Mr. Henry Polbeach has a critique 
on Mr. Darwin’s last book, which is marred by its silly 
attempts at facetiousness: as it is, the review reminds us 
of the Christy Minstrels’ Lecture on Anatomy. There is 
a set of verses, ‘“‘ Ophelia,’’ by M-. J. L. Warren, and some 
light vers de société by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
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QUEEN'S. 

Old London as, in deference to the tender scruples of 
the Lord Chamberlain, ¥ack Sheppard is termed, gained a 
fair measure of success at the Queen’s on Wednesday last, 
a success which is due more to the scenery and the lively 
acting of Miss Hodson than to the intrinsic merits of the 
drama. Everybody knows the story of Jack Sheppard, and 
it was curious to see the old familiar incidents cropping 
out through the strange names and somewhat vaguely 
designed plot of Mr. Boyle's adaptation of Les Chevaliers du 
Brouillard. Why the Lord Chamberlain should think 
that the adventures of a London thief named Dick Was- 
trell are less likely to corrupt the minds of the rising 
generation than the adventures of a London thief named 
Jack Sheppard, we do not pretend to say, but we think it 
would have been better, on some accounts, if he had pro- 
hibited the piece altogether. 

The version at the Queen's is by no means well arranged. 
It depends for its success on the somewhat hackneyed 
expedient of a conflagration, and a well set scene of old 
London bridge, in which Jack escapes from his pursuers 
by scrambling up a rope ladder. The story is told in 
somewhat confused style and the fortunes of Steve Wyvern 
(Thames Darrell) attract but little sympathy. The acting 
was by no means remarkable, but the best actors can do 
but little with thoroughly unsympathetic parts. Miss H. 
Hodson is a lively Jack, but by no means realises one's 
conception of Jack Sheppard, she was made up more like 
a fairy prince than a London 'prentice, and her style of 
acting is too conventional. The scene in which Jack 
shams intoxication to deceive Jonathan Wild was her best 
effort. But it must be confessed that she was somewhat 
heavily weighted by the author; the scene in which Jack 
escapes from the constables was simply ludicrous and the 
whole episode of the escape was rendered singularly like a 
pantomime by the aid of the new incidental music which 
would make a capital rally. The other characters were by 
no means well supported ; Mr. Neville was a very tame 
Steve Wyvern ; Mr. Belford, as old Nolleskins, alias Blue- 
skin, struggled with his part manfully, and Mr. Nelson, as 
Velvet Grawl, or Jonathan Wild, made but little of his 
character. -As Jack’s mother, Miss Isabel Clifton worked 
hard but the shortcomings are more due to the authors 
than the actors. The piece would have been more suitable 
to a transpontine house than to the Queen's. 





Miss Maria B. Jones, one of our most rising actresses, 
though better known in the provinces than London, died 
on Tuesday. She played,the principal part in Mr. Halli- 
day’s version of The Lady of the Lake produced at Drury 
Lane, and was to have taken the leading part in the 
Cataract of the Ganges. 

Mr. Ryder and Miss Wallis, late of the Queen’s Theatre 
are engaged at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, for the 
forthcoming revival of Faust and Marguerite. 

It is said that The Reveillon and Timbale d’Argent are 
about to be produced at a west-end house of opera bouffe 
with outré dresses and marvellous spectacular effect. 

La Femme de Claude, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, is drawing tremendous houses at the Gymnase. It 
is to be produced at Vienna, and probably at some of the 
Italian theatres. The piece is not published, but four 
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separate companies of actors have been organised to 
travel with it in different parts of France. 

A hitherto unpublished opera by Balfe, founded on “The 
Talisman,” is, it is said, to be produced at Drury Lane 
with Mdme. Nilsson as Queen Berengaria. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





PREPARATIONS are being made in Paris for a perform. 
ance, on the 27th instant, of some portions of Bach's 
cantatas with full orchestra and chorus. 

Gilmore, the promoter of the notorious Boston Jubilee 
is engaged in another speculation, which includes the 
purchase of a portable concert-room to be moved from 
place to place and with which he intends to visit Vienna 
during the forthcoming exhibition. 

Our contemporary, the Revue et Gazette Musicale de 
Paris, amusingly asserts that ‘* Le leader (sic) des premiers 
violons’’ at the first concert of the Royal Albert Hall 
Amateur Orchestral Society “ n’etait rien moins que. , 
S.A.R. le duc d’Edimboyrg.” 

Mdme. Schumann, who made her rentrée at the Popular 
Concert on Monday evening played Beethoven's Concerto 
in G with grand effect at the last concert of the Brussels 
Conservatoire and at the third Gewandhaus Concert at 
Leipzig. She played her husband’s concerto in A minor. 

Halévy’s La Fuive was performed at the Paris Opera on 
Sunday in aid of the Benevolent Fund of the Society of 
Dramatic Authors and Composers. 

Le Chalet reached the thousandth performance at the 
Opéra Comique at Paris on Wednesday. 

The rebuilding of the Théatre Lyrique is now one of the 
chief subjects of conversation in musical and dramatic 
circles in Paris. The house will, it is said be devoted to 
performances of a thoroughly miscellaneous character, 
including opera, comedy, vaudeville, and the drama. Itis 
estimated that 600,000 francs will be required for the recon- 
struction of the house. 

We hear from the United States that Mdme. Lucca's 
far from satisfied with the results of her American tour, 
and that she meditates a speedy return to Europe. With 
Berlin closed against her, the Baroness will, we imagine, 
choose Paris or London for her next resting place, ‘though 
she has now been granted permission to sing in Germany. 

From Vienna we learn that the Emperor has given 
1,000 florins to the Beethoven Monument Fund, and that 
the directors of the new Opéra Comique erected in ant 
cipation of the International Exhibition have selected M. 
Henri Proch as their chef d’orchestre. 

The Abbé Liszt is about to give two concerts at Pesth 
in aid of a brother artist who is suffering from illness. 

The system of performing sacred compositions with full 
orchestra in the place of the anthem in. the English 
Church service recently introduced at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is to be followed during Lent at St. Andrew's, Wells 
street, where Mr. Barnby is the musical director. It may 
not be inopportune to ask when this gentleman intends to 
supply “ the most perfect type of a Congregational service 
which the monthly organ of Messrs. Novello and Co. 
stated he was about to introduce at St. Anne’s on “a 
leaving his old post at St. Andrew's, Wells-street. Is the 
design laid aside, or has Mr. Barnby found it impossible 
execute it ? a be 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s season of choir concerts W! 
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limited to the usual small number of four performances, 
the programmes being devoted to Italian and English 
composers, sacred music (the time-honoured Lenten 
Concert), and English glees and madrigals, with a selec- 
tion from Bishop and his contemporaries. The last concert 
forming the director's benefit, will, we trust include some 
excerpts from his Immanuel, which is too seldom heard in 
our concert rooms. 


Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul's, is to officiate as organist at 
the concerts of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society at 
the performances of M. Gounod’s Choir. 


The choir of St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, which 
attained an honourable fame for singing without accom- 
paniment during the long period when the organ was 
closed, owing to the disputes of the vestry with the rector, 
is assisting at the local subscription concerts where its 
rendering of English glees and madrigals forms one of the 
most attractive features in the programmes. 


Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, who was until recently a pupil of 
M. Gounod and Mrs. Weldon, sang at last Monday’s 
Popular Concerts, and has apparently severed her connec- 
tion with what may be termed the school of the eminent 
composer. 


Herr Kuhe’s Brighton Festival commenced on Tuesday 
evening with a miscellaneous programme of orchestral, 
chamber, and vocal music. On Wednesday the chief 
feature in the programme was Mr. Sullivan's “‘ Tempest ” 
music, conducted by the composer, and this evening 
(Thursday) the first novelty of the meeting Miss Virginia 
Gabriel's cantata ‘“‘ Evangeline” is to be produced. The 
scheme of the festival is characterised throughout by an 
amount of vigour and enterprise which does infinite credit 
to its promoter. 


The annual Reid Concert at Edinburgh takes place this 
evening, and Professor Oakeley has, according to his wont, 
provided a highly interesting programme with Mr. Halle’s 
Manchester band, and the eminent pianist with Madame 
Norman Neruda and Herr Strauss as the chief soloists. 
The concert virtually forms the first performance of a three 
days’ festival, further concerts under Mr. Halle’s direction 
being announced for Friday and Saturday. 


M. Gounod’s Gallia was recently introduced at a private 
concert at New York, the performers being all amateurs. 


An American critic gives us a somewhat melancholy 
description of the present condition of the music in the 
New York churches, for, although in itself it is well chosen 
and well performed, it is, he asserts, utterly uncongrega- 
tional, and is regarded by those who readily pay for its 
performance merely as a continuation of the operas and 
concerts which they have engaged during the week. 


The full announcements of Mr. Walter Bache’s annual 
concert, and of the first concert of the Wagner Society 
justify our anticipation that at these performances the 
“music of the future" would be well represented. At the 
former concert Jeszt’s Fourteenth Psalm, and Wagner's 
Huldigungs-Marsch are to be performed for the first time 
in England, and at the latter some of Wagner's operas will 
be laid under contribution. At Mr. Bache’s concert Dr. 

ap, an eminent provincial professor will assist as ac- 
Companist, a fact worthy of note, as the numerous able 
artistes whose professional engagements keep them in the 
Rontty might with advantage and with justice be more 

quently heard in London. 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 4 





ALL lovers of sterling English literature will be grieved to 
learn that Mr. John Forster has been very seriously ill. We are 
gratified to add, however, that Dr. Quain has now pronounced 
him out of danger. An attack of acute bronchitis, that was for 
some days very alarming, was brought on by his attendance in 
Westminster Abbey upon the bitter wintry day on the afternoon 
of which he followed to the grave the remains of his old and 
intimate friend, Lord Lytton. Before the present year has worn 
out it is confidently expected that, if his health be happily 
sustained, the third and concluding volume of his biography of 
Charles Dickens will be completed. The popularity of the work 
is steadily and rapidly expanding—the second volume being now 
in its twelfth and its predecessor in its fifteenth thousand. 

A seventh edition of Lord Lytton’s wonderfully weird story of 
“The Coming Race” has just made its appearance. The title- 
page still remains without any formal declaration of the author- 
ship. Another outcome of this originator of a whole school of 
fiction is now, under the name of “Colymbia,” on the eve of 
publication. It is remarked as, at least, a curious coincidence, 
that the closing sentence of “The Coming Race” should have 
been as follows :—“ Being frankly told by my physician that I 
am afflicted by a complaint which, though it gives little pain and 
no perceptible notice of its encroachments, may at any moment 
prove fatal, I have thought it my duty to my fellow-men to place 
on record the forewarnings of the Coming Race.” 

After a two years’ absence at our antipodes, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope is just giving us, in two volumes, the fruits of his keen 
observation while travelling in “ Australia and New Zealand.” 
The work will be found more than a match for his book of half- 
a-dozen years ago on the “* West Indies.” 

It is Mr. Disraeli’s town house, at Grosvenor-gate, and not 
Hughenden, that has been vacated, in consequence of the rights 
of proprietorship in it lapsing on the death of the late Vicountess 
Beaconsfield. Insidious rumours were again very recently afloat 
as to the right honourable gentleman’s intention to resign the 
leadership of the Conservative party. Those rumours, it is 
hardly necessary to remark, were as utterly unfounded as upon 
previous occasions. A colorable excuse for them this time was 
given by the circumstance of the preliminary Parliamentary 
banquet of the Conservative chiefs in the Commons being given, 
not by Mr. Disraeli, as hitherto, but by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
The reason for this, however, was simply and prosaically that 
just at the opening of the Session the Conservative leader was, 
from the circumstance already mentioned, for the time being, 
without his customary town residence. Pending the selection 
of another, Mr. Disraeli occupies a suite of rooms at Edwards’ 
Hotel, Mayfair. The reception met with by the right honourable 
gentleman from both sides of the House on the 5th was of 
unusual cordiality. It was in this, however, what everybody 
fully expected, under the circumstances. His present popularity 
in the House of Commons is irrespective of all party ties, and, 
added to this, the sympathy felt for him under his recent 
bereavement is hearty and universal. He was never more 
vivacious than during his speech in the course of the first night's 
discussion—as if to show his determination to hold his own in 
his high position as a party leader. 

Tenniel’s witty cartoon, a few weeks back, in regard to the 
Asiatic difficulty about Russia’s threatened advance upon our 
Indian frontiers, the cartoon of “ Khi-va-la!” representing Lord 
Granville as a British sentry watning back the Cossacks, has 
suggested an amusing pictorial skit to another caricaturist. The 
amiable Sentry is represented immediately afterwards in his 
confiding mood. The Cossack having in answer to the challenge 
replied simply “ A Friend,” the over-trustful Sentry bleats out 
in response “* Advance, Friend; all’s well!” Whereupon said 
Friend (the Cossack) proceeds to tickle the unsuspecting 
Granville with a goosequil, and insidiously to apply anesthetics 
in the form of volatile spirits of negociation. The Granvillian 
Sentry, who is decorated with the medal of the fractured Treaty 
of Paris, yields to the soporific, and, as his unconsciousness 
comes upon him, Cossacks are seen, in perspective, advancing 
at the pas de charge. WHogarth Turner, of 43, Davies-street, 
Grosvenor-square, is the publisher of this rather dpropos 
caricature. 
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Dr. William Charles Bennett’s ‘‘ Songs for Sailors” has already | 
run through a first edition of 25,000 copies. H.R.H. the sailor 
Duke of Edinburgh has graciously indicated his interest in the 

ublication by ordering the second edition to be inscribed to 
imself. Charles Dibdin’s sea songs never had, in starting, such 
a double lift as this into notoriety—the command of a Royal 
Highness for their dedication, and the rush through of a first 
a issue of 25,000. 

r. Lushington has soon had promoted to his vacant seat as 
the Master of Faculty the Dean of the Arches, Sir Robert 
Phillimore. The remuneration in connection with the office is 
derivable from fees, and not from salary. As the post is semi- 
ecclesiastical in its character, the new Master was sworn in, on 
Thursday, before his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Prince Louis Napoleon, since his return to the Academy at 
Woolwich, has been remarked already among his brother 
cadets, besides appearing paler than hitherto, as bearing a 
look of greater thoughtfulness and decision of character. 

Mr. Bandmann’s impersonation of Hamlet, on Monday last, at 
the Princess’, rather painfully contrasted the embodimeat of the 
same character, in the same arena, under a very different aspect 
indeed but a few years ago, by Mr. Fechter. The Jewish, over- 
aquiline look of Mr. Bandmann was anything but in accordance 
with one’s ideal notion of the Danish Prince. 

The late Canon Husenbeth’s book sale, at Norwich, ought to 
be regarded as an evidence of respect and affection for ihe man 
almost more than a mark of appreciation of the value of the 
works he had collected. The fancy prices fetched on one or two 
lots betokened, we cannot but think, rather the fervour of friends 
than the enthusiasm of bibliomaniacs. 

At Kent Lodge, Kensington, there is now growing up on the 
easel of Mrs. Ward, the wife of the Royal Academician, a picture 
illustrative of the “marvellous boy” Chatterton that will form 
an admirable companion to Wallis’ famous painting of the death 
of Chatterton. The latter, a few years oe! was all but burnt, 
among the other works of art belonging to the late Augustus 
Egg, R.A., when Campden House—next door—was destroyed 
by conflagration. Mrs. Ward's picture represents a garret, just 
as Wallis’ picture did; only the latter was the garret in London, 
in Brooke-street, Holborn, in which the stripling destroyed him- 
self by poisoning. The new painting now in progress depicts 
the garret in Bristol in which the child-poet was found by Mrs. 
Edkins and his grandmother in the act of forging one of the 
Rowley originals. 

Routledge’s shilling memorial Life of Lord Lytton, compiled 
by Mr. Thompson Coopér, whose name is oddly misprinted at 
the end of the preface Thomas Cooper, is running rapidly into 
an enormous circulation. 

The-complexity of the arrangements involved in the organiza- 
tion of a new daily newspaper still delay that “early day in 
February ” on which The Hour was to make its first appearance, 

Yesterday Miss Braddon’s new three volume novel, or story. 
as she preters to call it, of ‘* Milly Darrell” was published. 

Gustav Freytag, famous half over Europe as the author of 
“Debit and Credit,” has his new work, “‘ Ingo and Ingraham,” 
all but ready for issuing from the press here in London in the 
form of its English translation. 

A remarkable collection of engravings after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, including among them a hundred proofs before letters, 
were sold off on Monday at Christie and Manson’s. 

The oddest thing out in the theatrical way is the-masquerading 
version of Jack Sheppard, now rehabilitated at the Queen’s a la 
Francaise, as the bran new English version of Le Chevalier Brouil- 
lard. If Mrs. Keeley should chance to look in, or if Paul Bedford 
could be recalled to life again to find Jack transformed into Dick 
Wastrell, and Blueskin metamorphysed into Old Nollekens, they 
would each for certain be bewildered. Are the Lord Chamber- 
lain and the Licenser indulging a practical joke in a matter 
affecting the morals of the drama, or are they themselves simply 
deluded ? 

Lacy’s well known theatrical library in the Strand was, on 
Phe Friday, and Saturday last, scattered under the ham- 
mer. The collection hardly proved as valuable and curious as 
might reasonably have been anticipated. Possibly the pick of 
the stock had been either reserved by Mr. Lacy, or parted with 





previously by a private arrangement. Such lots as there were 


————— 
for sale, however, fetched good prices. The effigy of Shakspeare 
that has so long contemplated the coal waggons entering 
Carting Lane, will henceforth be missed from its familiar a 
It was one of the last of the once numerous shop-signs in the 
great thoroughfare. 


AMERICAN GOSSIP. 


As many as twelve thousand professional musicians are com. 
prised among the inhabitants of New York. 

The celebrated violinist, Ole Bull, is falling into disfavour in 
the United States. They complain in his regard that his Fare. 
well Tours were formerly once every five years, whereas they 
are now once a year! 

A sensational new dress-shirt is announced from America. 
The wearer displaying on the bosom of it, in lieu of plaits and 
studs, a few bars of music beautifully printed on the cambric, 
stands behind the piano to be played and sung from! 

Hiram Power, the sculptor of the Greek Slave, has suggested, 
with a view to diminish the frightful frequency of colossal fires 
in the United States, the abolition in house-building of the use 
of wooden floors, and also the employment of metallic stair. 
cases. 

A clergyman of Iowa, in recently speaking against the revival 
and extension of the system of capital punishment, mildly put it 
that he didn’t want his congregation thinned too fast. 

At a sale of the remarkable collection of paintings made bythe 
eminent art-collector, Mr. Manton, of Providence, one of the 
choicest pictures—one that fell under the hammer, however, for 
600 dollars—was Giannetti’s ‘‘ Venetian Girl” plucking the 
petals from a flower to the words, “ I] m’aime, un peu, beaucoup, 
passionément, pas du tout !” 

One of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s most telling discourses 
recently in Steinway Hall was on “ The Unconscious Influence 
of Democratic Principles.” 

The liveliest interest is felt in America in regard to the opening 
up Japanese civilisation to the outer world, or perhaps we ought 
rather to say to the opening up of Japan to the outer civilisation. 
Every particular is greedily devoured relating to the inauguration 
of the newly constructed railroad between Jeddo and Yokohama. 
Quite a Court Newsman’s account is given of the handsome 
olive-complexioned Mikado’s costume of a simple white tunic 
and yellow silk mantle, of his chignon (of his own hair) skewered 
into a top-knot, and of his Ministers of State being robed in 
crape of green and violet and rose-colour. 

A ship captain has recently arrived at New York, who, on his 
voyage home from Hong Kong, when in south latitude 29° 38’ 
east ,longitude 179° 45’, declares he beheld a sea-serpent at 
least fifty feet long, of a dark brown colour ornamented with 
black spots—the creature being seen by all his crew as well as 
by himself.at a distance of only six feet from the vessel's side. 
Delighted at the unusual particularity of this description, one of 
the journalists of New York sums up his comment upon the 
announcement by serio-comically exclaiming, ‘‘ Let a Latin name 
large enough to suit his majestic proportions be immediately 
invented, and let the scientific world officially recognise him by 
classifying him in forthcoming editions of zoological treatises as 
a new and highly respectable species of marine snake!” _ 

The compositors of the New York Tribune are going to raise an 
appropriate monument to the memory of their late employer, 
Horace Greeley, so long editor and proprietor of that journal— 
namely, by erecting a statue of him cast from printer's type. 

Hostilities still continue with the Indians of Dregon, and there 
were even fears of a massacre; insomuch that fresh troops 
according to late advices have been despatched to the frontier. 

According to the last news received from Emerson he was 
preparing to start on his trip from Rome into Egypt. 

Barnum, who has hardly yet recovered peace of mind after the 
destruction of his huge menagerie by fire, was robbed the other 
day, at Louisville, of a diamond pin worth a hundred dollars an 
of a pocket-book containing three hundred dollars in greenbacks. 

The opium eaters have actually started a quarterly of ther 
own, entitled Theriaki. 

What will they not lecture on next in Steinway Hall? where 
Miss Lilian Egerton has been holding forth on—* Gossip! 








